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Cherries 

Jubilee 


TO WRENCH cheers from even 
the most churlish of your dinner 
guests, do this: 

Buy a jar of our noble Cherries 
Jubilee. These huge black globes 
were plucked from their lofty peaks 
by mountaineers wearing oxygen 
equipment. 

We bottle these tender- fleshed 
beauties in a rich ruby sauce of 
heavy syrup, burgundy, currant 
jelly, brandy and spices. Pour the 
lot into your chafing dish and 
bring to a boil. 

Pour in a generous half-cup of 
your prized and ancient cognac. 
Light. When the Great Chicago 
Fire is playing second fiddle, and 
guests are aquiver with excitement, 
spoon the flaming cherries over 
vanilla ice cream. Thus is the 4th 
of July always on call. 

P. S. Cherries Jubilee is 
one oj 60 Gourmet Foods , 
plucked from the Jour cor- 
ners of the world. If your 
department stores or fine 
food shops don't carry 
them, write us. 

GENERAL FOODS 



MEMO from the publisher 



T his picture of part of the cheering section at last year’s Ohio 
State-Iowa game ran in our October 13 issue with an offer of 
a free subscription to all those who could identify themselves in 
it. The response has been as cheering as the section itself and so 
far has swelled the subscription rolls of Sports Illustrated by 
more than 110 loyal Buckeyes. Many of their names appeared in 
19th Hole in the November 17 issue. 

All this is another instance of one of our most constantly pleas- 
ing publishing experiences — our readers keep turning up as actors 
in our pieces. This time we zeroed in on them, as you can see above. 

One who wrote was Dolores Davodowich, who now works at the 
Bell Labs in Whippany, N.J.: 

“I’m the girl with her tonsils exposed,” she said. “I do wish 
my mouth had been shut. I certainly miss Big Ten football and 
all my friends. But since my picture has appeared 
in your magazine I have heard from at least six 
people with whom I had lost contact. 

“And I'd like to say that this is probably the 
only time I will ever see my face in a national 
magazine.” 

Wrong, Dolores. Here it is again. 

And by the way, if you can’t open your mouth 
in a cheering section, where lies hope? 





subscription rates C.S.. Canada and U.S. Possessions, except Hawaii and Alaska, 1 yr. $ 7.51 
Air editions to Alaska and Hawaii. 1 yr. $10.00. All other subscriptions. 1 yr. $10.00. 

subscription correspondence M'okis illusi rated. 540 N Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11, II 
Change of address requires three weeks' notice. Please name magazine and furnish address label frm 
a recent issue, or state exactly how magazine is addressed. Include postal zone number. Change requiri 
old as well as new address. 
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The fourth and finest in the Distinguished Series of the world’s 
most admired car. 


LINCOLN DIVISION • FORD MOTOR COMPANY 



Now! Tune by push button 
and see the difference Color TV makes 


Your family’s first Color TV set. They’ll 
never let you wait till Christmas to try it 
for the first time! For the very special 
excitement of Color TV is heightened even 
more with push-button remote control. 

Imagine your family enjoying Color 
TV so sure, so dependable, you can 
tune from across the room by push button. 

Any RCA V ictor Mark Series Color set is 
a very special gift. With it, you enjoy 
color programs and outstanding black- 
and-white reception every day. The 
sound system is special, too. Serves as a 
second speaker for stereo hi-fi. 


Add it all up, including the pride of 
owning Color TV. Then make your 
family-gift selection. Color sets priced 
from $195. Models with "Wireless 
Wizard” electronic remote control in- 
cluded, from $750. 


with ocross-the-room "Wifeless Wic 
For experl service and inslallalion 
able in most TV areas. Manufacture 
optional with dealer. Slightly higher 
extra. Prices, specifications subject 


1 buttons tiolh at the SOI ana x 

W 

PCA Factory Service is avail- 
nat'ly odv’d list prices shown, 
sr West, South. UHF optional, 

TOR <®) 


RCA PIONEERED AND DEVELOPED COMPATIBLE COLOR TELEVISION 






Live life as you like it 
. . . in colourful 

Nassau 

and the 

BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Gentle . . . that’s the word for Nassau . . . her 
climate, her people, her Old World ways. 

Small wonder, then, that escapees from the 
jaded, milling capitals of the world regard this 
as the best resort life of our time. 

Oh, there’s excitement here, too, when you 
want it. Like hooking into a racing gamefish. 
Skindiving through liquid sunshine. Cruising 
waters once swept by buccaneers. Staying up till 
dawn in throbbing native night clubs. 

Your travel agent is an expert on helping you 
plan your Bahamas holiday. Or please write 
Dept. C-2, Nassau, Bahamas, Development 
Board, 1633-duPont Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


easily reached . . . 

BY SEA: From New York every 
Friday, S. S. NASSAU, Inf re, 
Nassau Line (Home Lines), 42 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
From Miami every Monday and 
Friday, S. S. FLORIDA, P. & O. 
Steamship Co., Miami 8, Florida. 
BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New 
York (4 hours), Miami (50 min- 
utes), Fort Lauderdale, Tampa- 
St. Petersburg, West Palm Beach. 
Thrice weekly from Toronto and 
Montreal. 
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Open the brightest gift packages of 1958... 



Find the world’s finest bourbon since 1795 

Gift packaging at no extra cost. 

Beam captures all the splendor of the 
holiday season in these magnificent new, 
gleaming gift packages . . . gay, colorful, 
original design creations that are truly out- 
standing. What a tasteful way to remember 
a man who appreciates the pleasure of the 
world’s finest bourbon. 

BEAM 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO.. CLERMONT, KENTUCKY 
R*2 


BEAM'S PIN BOTTLE A limited bottling of rare Kentucky straight bourbon whiskey (8 
or 10 years old. 86.8 proof) with completely new, built-in pinpoint pourer for convenience. 
JIM BEAM Your continuous preference for this bourbon has made it a leader among all 
straight bourbons. Distilled from the 163 year old Beam family formula. 86 proof, sour mash 
Kentucky straight bourbon. 

BEAM'S CHOICE . . . CHARCOAL FILTERED 6 years old, sour mash, 90 proof-wilh 
a unique good taste acquired through Beam's own secret process of charcoal filtering. 
BEAM'S ROYAL EMPEROR A treasured keepsake of genuine black glass, reminiscent 
of an ancient Grecian urn. The classic decorative motif is actually baked into the glass, 
containing 100 proof Bottled In Bond Beam Bourbon. 




Christmas strategy. . . 


FOOTBALL’S 11™ WEEK 

COMPILED BY MERVIN HYMAN 


College football’s last big week provided 
the usual quota of upsets, spectaculars 
and grist for the bowl mills as old grads 
and just plain gridiron buffs turned out 
by the thousands to watch traditional 
games across the nation. There was glory 
for some and lush postseason dates for a 
chosen few. Almost before the last cheer 
had subsided, bowls were filled to over- 
flowing and coaches were busily plotting 
offenses and defenses designed to harry 
and confuse the opposition. 

Iowa and California had already earned 
the right to compete in the Rose Bowl, 
while Oklahoma and Syracuse were set 



back OF THE week: Baylor Quarter- 
back Buddy Humphrey set SWC passing 
marks, completing 22 of 27 for 387 yards, 
but Rice power crumpled Bears 33-21. 

for the Orange Bowl. But perhaps the 
most enticing match-up is in the Cot- 
ton Bowl where the unbeaten and once- 
tied Air Force is planning to try its 
wings against TCII. Other pairings: un- 
defeated LSI! and Clemson in the Sugar 
Bowl; Mississippi and Florida in the Gator 
Bowl; Wyoming and Hardin-Simmons in 
the Sun Bowl. 

THE EAST 

Shocked by a quick touchdown and a 
new Navy offense complete with double 
wing T, flankers and spreads. Army 
crunched back a little at a time to wear 
down the Middies 22-6 before 100,000 
bone-chilled fans in Philadelphia’s cav- 
ernous Municipal Stadium for its first 
unbeaten season since 1949 and the Lam- 
bert Trophy as the East's best. Discard- 
ing their wide game, the Cadets sent 
bread-and-butter Halfback Bob Ander- 
son powering relentlessly inside and out- 
side the tackles and used Quarterback Joe 


Caldwell’s passing often enough to keep 
the jitterbugging Navy defense honest. 
With Army trailing 6-0, Anderson plunged 
over from the one-yard line just before 
the end of the half and followed Guard 
Bob Novogratz ( see below i over from the 
two early in the fourth quarter. End Don 
Usry put the game out of Navy’s reach 
when he intercepted Quarterback Joe 
Tranchini’s deflected pass, carried it back 
38 yards for the last Army touchdown. 

Penn State, down 14-0 at half time, 
took advantage of two Pitt errors to get 
back in the ball game, went on to win 
25-21 in a eliffhanger that had old Nittany 



LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Guard Bob 
Novogratz, a big, terrorizing linebacker, 
slammed down Navy backs, pounced on 
fumbles, led Army to a 22-6 triumph. 

Lions eying a bowl bid which never came. 
State turned loose three precocious sub- 
stitute backs, Jim Kerr, Don Jonas and 
Dick Hoak ( see page 8), added some 
needlepoint passing from Quarterback 
A1 Jacks and a touch of expert pass- 
snatching by End Norm Neff, pul them 
together for four second-half touchdowns 
against the battered Panthers. 

Quarterback Frank Finney, Brown’s 
brightest back since Fritz Pollard, ran 
and passed Colgate into submission, 28-6. 
Finney scored twice on runs of seven 
and 19 yards, passed for two more touch- 
downs and grabbed a handful of all-time 
Brown scoring, passing and yardage rec- 
ords. Cornell’s Tom Skypeck found his 
touch again, plunged for two scores and 
passed for another to beat Penn 19 7. 
The top three: 

1. ARMY (8-0-1) 

2. SYRACUSE (8-1-0) 

3. PENN STATE (6-3-1) 

continued 


Make her think 
you’re a most 
extravagant man ! 



For as little as 10.00, a lavish gift 
encrusted with golden splendor— 
‘Intimate’ in Toilet Water form! 


‘INTIMATE’ 


A fragrance cherished 
as one of the world’s 
seven great fragrances 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES— 86 PROOF 


HOTEL //and BATHS 


Meet the challenge of two 18-hole championship 
golf courses in Hot Springs where, as guest of 
the Arlington, you have country club privileges. 
Enjoy the tangy air; relax in luxury with your 
lady. In the evening, pamper yourself with our 
Continental cuisine. Then, let our social hostess 
help you plan a gay evening on the town. 

Bathe Away Your Aches and Pains 

KEEP FIT! You’ll find that Hot Springs' 
radioactive thermal baths soothe tense 
nerves, relieve arthritis, rheumatism 
and high blood pressure. 
There's a Government regu- 
lated bathhouse - 
i 9 ht in th„ i 
Arlington for -yficz/rf/Sr 


JSsg 

Write For Free Color Folder To: ’F&S 

R. E. McEACHIN /.7:\ 

General Manager \ 
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THE EERY BEST 


IN SCOTCH WHISKIES 

CATTO’S 

Known as the best . . . 
wherever the best are sold 

GREY SEAL 

A choice light whisky 
of delicacy and finesse 

GOLD LABEL 

12 year old 

A superb aristocrat ... 
for a special occasion 


WHY NOT ENJOY THE VERY BEST .. 
WHERE ALL TRUE PLEASURE LIES. 


FOOTBALL'S 11TH WEEK continued 

THE WEST 

The amazing Air Force, its passing arm 
socked in and its ground game tuned 
down to a whisper by a hard-charging 
Colorado line, turned a Buff, fumble into 
a 20-yard touchdown sprint by Halfback 
Mike Rawlins to win 20-14 and fly into 
the Cotton Bowl (see page 12). 

Don Buford, a scant (5 feet 5 inches, 
155 pounds! USU scatback, led Notre 
IJamc a merry chase until Quarterback 
Bob Williams, called on to replace inef- 
fective George Izo, picked up the Irish 
and escorted them to two touchdowns 
and a 20-13 victory. 

COP’s Dick Bass, hobbling on a badly 
swollen big toe, gained 130 yards, scored 
14 points in 52-6 win over Fresno State, 
became the first since Colorado’s famed 
Whizzer White to win three NCAA titles 
in scoring (116 points), rushing (1,361 
yards) and total offense (1,440 yards). 
The top three: 

1. AIR FORCE (9-0-1) 

3. WASHINGTON STATE (7-3-0) 


THE SOUTH 

Mississippi showed its most flexible of- 
fense of the year under the adept quarter- 
backing of Bobby Franklin, who slick- 
handed Ole Miss to a three-touchdown 
second period, a 21 0 stomping of Missis- 
sippi State and a trip to the Gator Bowl. 
Florida, despite a lackluster performance, 
picked up the other ticket to Jacksonville 
with a 12-9 decision over Miami. 

Bowl-banned Auburn, with the aid of 
Halfback Tommy Lorino’s educated 
punting, kept Alabama near its own end 
zone much of the day and managed to 
hold off the resurgent Crimson Tide 14 8 
to sputter through to its second straight 
undefeated season. 

Clemson turned on its power for 39 
points in the first half, then sat back to 
wait out Furman's furious challenge be- 
fore winning 36 19 to earn the dubious 
right to face LSU in the Sugar Bowl. 

Enigmatic Tennessee, tailback-aching 
most of the year, found an able hand in 
Sophomore Billy Majors, who passed for 
one touchdown and ran for 123 yards to 
help upset Vanderbilt 10 6. 

Georgia turned Georgia Tech's errors 
into a 16-3 victory; South Carolina's Alex 
Hawkins flipped three touchdown passes 
to King Dixon to beat Wake Forest 24 7; 
Mississippi Southern defeated Chatta- 
nooga 20 13 for its first unbeaten and 
untied campaign. The top three: 

1. LSU (10-0-0) 

2. AUBURN (9-0-1) 

3. MISSISSIPPI (8-2-0) 


THE SOUTHWEST 

The hurly-burly Southwest Conference, 
no place for the overconfident or the 
fainthearted, lived up to its reputation 
right down to the final play. This time 


it was Cotton Bowl-bound TCU’s turn to 
bite the dust. Spurred on by what it con- 
sidered a chance for the Sugar Bowl, 
SMli’s charging line contained the TCU 
running attack when it counted and left 
it up to Quarterback Don Meredith to 
pass to Halfbacks Tirey Wilemon and 
Glynn Gregory for two touchdowns and 
score a third himself in the Mustangs’ 
20 13 victory. But all to no avail since 
the New Orleans plum went to Clemson. 

Baylor's Buddy Humphrey ( see page 
7), a limber-armed young man who 
would rather throw the ball than eat, 
gave Rice fits, but the Owls judiciously 
mixed running with passing to beat the 
Bears 33 21. 

Texas' blockbusting linemen were up 
to their old tricks again. The Longhorns 
smothered Texas A&M's Charlie Milstead, 



NEW FACES OF THE WEEK: Halfback 
Dick Hoak (left i passed for one TD, set 
up another as Penn State upset Pitt 25- 
21 ; Georgia Halfback Fred Brown, kin of 
former Alabama ace Johnny Mack Brown, 
scored in 16-3 win over Georgia Tech. 

held the Aggies to 39 yards along the 
ground and opened up gaping holes for 
Halfback Rene Ramirez, who scored three 
times, and Fullback Mike Dowdle, who 
plunged for one score, as Texas won 27 0. 

In other games, Hardin-Simmons out- 
scored New Mexico A&M 26 20 to win the 
Border Conference title and a spot in the 
Sun Bowl; Houston roared from behind 
in the last quarter to beat Texas Tech 
22 17; Arizona State at Tempe romped 
Over Marquette 42 18. Prairie View over- 
came Southwestern 20 14 to capture the 
Negro national championship, South- 
western Athletic Conference title and an 
Orange Blossom date with Florida A&M 
in Miami, Dec. 13. The top three: 

1. TCU (8-2-0) 

2. SMU (8-4-0) 

3. RICE (5-8) 


THE MIDWEST 

A crashing Oklahoma State defense had 
Oklahoma rocking and reeling for better 
than three quarters until Quarterback 
Bobby Boyd found a gap in the line and 
shot through for 31 yards to give the 
Sooners a squeaky 7-0 triumph. 

Tulsa ground down Wichita 25 6 to 
hand idle North Texas State the Missouri 
Valley crown; Cincinnati downed Miami 
of Ohio 18-7. The top three: 

1. IOWA (7-1-1) 

2. WISCONSIN (7-1-1) 
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Conf 
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All Games 


Conf. Games 

All Games 


W 

L 

T 

W 

L 

T 


W L 

T 

W L T 

Dartmouth 

6 

1 

0 

7 

2 

0 

Iowa 

5 1 

0 

7 1 1 

Princeton 

5 

2 

0 

6 

3 

0 

Wisconsin 

5 1 

1 

7 1 1 

Cornell 

5 

2 

0 

6 

3 

0 

Ohio State 

4 1 

2 

6 1 2 

Brown 

4 

3 

0 

6 

3 

0 

Purdue 

3 1 

2 

6 1 2 

Penn 

4 

3 

0 

4 

5 

0 

Illinois 

4 3 

0 

4 5 0 

Harvard 

3 

4 

0 

4 

5 

0 

Indiana 

3 2 

1 

5 3 1 

Columbia 

1 

6 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Northwestern 

3 4 

0 

5 4 0 

Yale 

0 

7 

0 

2 

7 

0 

Michigan 

1 5 

1 

2 6 1 








Minnesota 

1 6 

0 

1 8 0 








Michigan State 

0 5 

1 

3 5 1 

YANKEE 












Conf. Games 

All Games 

BIG EIGHT 





W 

L 

T 

w 

L 

T 






4 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 


Conf. Games All Games 

Maine 

3 

1 

0 

6 

2 

0 


W L 

T 

W L T 

Rhode Island 

2 

2 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Oklahoma 

6 0 

0 

9 1 0 

Massachusetts 

1 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

Missouri 

4 1 

1 

5 4 1 

New Hampshire 

0 

4 

0 

2 

6 

0 

Colorado 

4 2 

0 

6 4 0 

‘Vermont 

- 



2 

4 

1 

Kansas 

3 2 

1 

4 5 1 








Kansas State 

2 4 

0 

3 7 0 








Nebraska 

1 5 

0 

3 7 0 

ATLANTIC COAST 






Iowa State 

0 6 

0 

4 6 0 











7 3 0 


Conf. Games 

All Games 






W 

L 

T 

w 

L 

T 





Clemson 

5 

1 

0 

8 

2 

0 

SOUTHWEST 





5 

2 

0 








Duke 

3 

2 

0 

5 

5 

0 


Conf. Games 

All Games 

North Carolina 

4 

3 

0 

6 

4 

0 


W L 

T 

W L T 

Maryland 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

TCU 

5 1 

0 

8 2 0 

Wake Forest 

2 

4 

0 

3 

7 

0 

SMU 

4 2 

0 

6 4 0 

North Carolina State 2 

5 

0 

2 

7 

1 

Rice 

4 2 

0 

5 5 0 

Virginia 

1 

5 

0 

1 

9 

0 

Texas 

3 3 

0 

7 3 0 








Texas A&M 

2 4 

0 

4 6 0 









2 4 

0 

4 6 0 

SOUTHEASTERN 






Baylor 

1 5 

0 

3 7 0 









_ _ 


3 7 0 


Conf. 

Games 

Alt Games 






W 

L 

T 

W 

L 

T 





LSU 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

SKVLINb 















Mississippi 

4 

2 

0 

8 

2 

0 


Conf. Games 

All Games 

Vanderbilt 

2 

1 

3 

5 

2 

3 


W L 



Tennessee 

4 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

Wyoming 

6 1 

0 

7 3 0 

Alabama 

3 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

New Mexico 

5 1 

0 

7 3 0 

Kentucky 

3 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

Brigham Young 

5 2 

0 

6 4 0 

Florida 

2 

3 

1 

6 

3 

1 

Colorado State 

4 3 

0 

6 4 0 

Georgia Tech 

2 

3 

1 

5 

4 

1 

Utah 

3 3 

0 

3 7 0 

Georgia 

2 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

Utah State 

2 5 

0 

3 7 0 

Tulane 

1 

5 

0 

3 

7 

0 

Denver 

2 5 

0 

2 8 0 

Mississippi State 

1 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

Montana 

0 7 

0 

0 9 0 

SOUTHERN 







PACIFIC COAST 




Conf. 

Games 

All Games 


Conf. Games All Games 


W 

L 

T 

W 

L 

T 


W L 

T 

W L T 

West Virginia 

4 

0 

0 

4 

5 

l 

California 

6 1 

0 

7 3 0 

Virginia Tech 

3 

1 

0 

5 

4 

1 

Washington State 

6 2 

0 

7 3 0 

George Washington 3 

2 

0 

3 

5 

0 

use 

4 2 

1 

4 5 1 

VMI 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 

2 

Oregon State 

5 3 

0 

6 4 0 

Richmond 

3 

4 

0 

3 

7 

0 

Oregon 

4 4 

0 

4 5 0 

Davidson 

2 

3 

0 

5 

4 

0 

UCLA 

2 4 

1 

3 6 1 

Citadel 

2 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

Stanford 

2 5 

0 

2 8 0 

Furman 

1 

2 

0 

2 

7 

0 

Washington 

1 6 

0 

3 7 0 

William & Mary 

1 

4 

1 

2 

6 

1 

Idaho 

0 3 

0 

4 5 0 


* Not competing for title 



IT’S HERS. 



West Indian Lime Colognes . . . 
blended in the sun-washed Virgin 
Islands. 

A cologne for the gentleman, a 
cologne for his lady. A handsome 
presentation set in its native-crafted 
hamper. Colognes also available 
separately. 

It’s his. West Indian Lime Cologne. 
Completely masculine. The true lime 
of the Indies, discreetly blended 
with tropical woody spices. A cologne 
of distinction and character. 

It's hers. West Indian Lime and 
Floral Cologne. Utterly feminine. 
The aroma of the true lime of the 
Indies delicately mingled with soft- 
scented tropical florals. A cologne of 
exhilarating freshness, carefree 
elegance. 

Colognes from $4.50*; Presentation Sets 
from $ 9.50 * 


St. Johns Hay Rum. 
After shave, after 
bath. Traditionally 
masculine. $3.00- 
$4.50* 


St. Johns Bay Talc. 

Gently deodorant. 

A man's talc. 

$2.50* 

♦plus tax 

At better stores everywnere. ror store 
nearest you, write: M. W. McIntyre, 
Ltd., 292 Madison Ave., New York, 
U.S. Agent. 

Blended and Sealed by 
WEST INDIES BAY CO. 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 





St. Johns Bay Soap. 
Original Virgin Is- 
lands formula. 
Man-aired bath 
bars. $4.00 



St. Johns Gift Set. 
Bay rum, bay talc, 
and a man-sized bar 
of bay soap. $7.50* 
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look 

at the size of it! 



the incredible 


TRANSISTOR 666 RADIO 

by HITACHI 

To our knowledge the smallest full- 
performance radio made (2*<W x 
3‘ uH x l"nD). Though no larger 
than the palm of your hand, this 
Hitachi 666, with its 6 transistors 
and powerful dynamic speaker, is a 
giant in performance . . . operates 
indoors or out on a single, standard 
battery. Fully guaranteed. 

Who BUT Hitachi could build it? 
World-renowned leaders in advanced 
electronics design and manufactur- 
ing . . . Grand Prix Winner at 
Brussels World’s Fair for scientific 
equipment. 

Friendly warning: You won’t want 
to part with your Hitachi — so buy 
several to give, one to keep ! Choice 
of fashion -accessory colors. At bet- 
ter stores. About $39.95. Includes 
personal-listening earphone. 



Distributed thruout the U.S. by 
Electronic Utilities division of 
The Sampson Company, Chicago 8, III. 


SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 



faces in the crowd . . . 




Valuable Player. 




wipes tears from blue 
eyes on receiving the 
good news she has been 
chosen queen of Gator 
Bowl game in Jackson- 
ville on Dec. 27. 


petb cooPKit. 43, Lake- 
land. Fla., went into 
sudden-death playoff 
with Wes Ellis. Aide- 
cress. N.J.. on first 
extra hole birdied to 
win West Palm Beach 
Open tournament and 
$2,000 first money. 



ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 



joe DoitSEY, New Or- 
leans boxer who con- 
tended Louisiana seg- 
regation law on ath- 
letic events hurt his 

eral court which de- 
clared state law was 
unconstitutional. 
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COMING EVENTS 


BAUSCH £, LOME BALOMATIC 


December 5 to December 1 1 

All times E.S.T. 


Friday, December 5 


UCLA at St. Mary's. 

Saturday, December 6 

SSSpST 



sHaTSIc,,,, 

■§fr5Saiay--' 

“ mTi' 2 <CB 

*25.000. Tan, 


n A. Mpw York. 


Cedarhurat, N.Y. 


Sunday, December 7 

* Ph*ladelp t hfa , a* C c1ncinnati. 2:30 p.m. '\ 



SSL 

Monday, December 8 

;a:, 

agasr- 

Tuesday, December 9 
Wednesday, December 10 

BASKETBALL ( College) 


eavy title, 15 r 

Thursday, December 11 

IfJ™' 

Sit tz. sr 
Sh'ss.f 
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Always stays in focus... runs by itself! 

Now Bausch & Lomb gives you High Picture Fidelity. Show your color 
slides with all the detail of the scenes you originally captured on film. The 
magic moments of your memories spring to life with full brilliance, astound- 
ing clarity and faithful color, just as high fidelity sound faithfully reproduces 
the beauty of great music. In addition, your slides always stay in focus, slide 
after slide. No annoying slide "pop”. . . no fuzzy images. You have true auto- 
matic operation because you never have to re-focus! Balomatic runs through 
your slide collection all by itself. You watch big, life-sized pictures, not the 
projector! Serve your guests refreshments . . . your slide show goes right 
along without you. Best relaxation a slide showman ever had ! 

The Balomatic developed by world famous Bausch & Lomb optical 
scientists, creators of CinemaScope lenses and the finest optical instruments 
- operates just as beautifully as it looks. You project with 500-watt illumina- 
tion; all controls grouped together on illuminated panel; 100'i automatic 
with 4-to-60 second timing; finger-tip automatic and optional remote control; 
precise B&L Balcoted 5" lens; non-spill slide trays that store and protect 
40 slides — 35 mm, 828 and Super Slides in any kind of 2x2 mount. 

Choose from 3 Balomatic models. Prices start at §84.50 . . . available at 
low monthly terms. Your dealer is featuring High Picture Fidelity 
Balomatics today . . . visit him and see for yourself. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 

BAUSCH & LO M B 

BALOMATIC 
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December 8, 1958 Photograph by Leonard McCombc-LI F E 

WILD DREAM 
COME TRUE 

The slap-happy talk at the Air Force Academy three 
years ago was an unbeaten team and a bowl bid by ’58. 
Mission accomplished — the Flyboys made it last week 



here is the blueprint (SI, Oct. 17, 19551 the academy drew up for its strategic war on 
the football world. Sports Illustrated's James Murray missed on only one point: 
Army was not a victim of the Falcons, can’t be until 1959, when first game is scheduled. 


T he United States Air Force pin- 
pointed a target with its custom- 
ary efficiency at Boulder, Colo, last 
Saturday and did it before 40,000 
people. The immediate tactical target 
was the University of Colorado and 
the long-range strategic objective 
was an undefeated season for the Air 
Force Academy football team and a 
bowl bid ; the Falcons, a small, young, 
immensely optimistic football team, 
were on target all the way. They beat 
a better University of Colorado team 
20-14, achieved their first undefeated 
season in history and accepted a bid 
to the Cotton Bowl. Thus a wild blue 
dream that has been dreamed since 
1955, when the Falcons played their 
first game in the freshman league, 
came approximately true on schedule. 
They did not — as the dream would 
have had it — beat Army by 1958 
(they will not meet Army until 1959). 
But they did beat some mighty good 
teams, and they achieved a magnifi- 


cent tie, early on, with Iowa. That’s 
good enough. 

Two things strike you about this 
Falcon football team. First, in the 
dressing room, is its size. The beard- 
less boys who play for the Air Force 
Academy look like a high school team 
before they don the armor of the sport. 
Second, on the field, is the 61an and 
cheerful courage that marks their 
play. Last Saturday, a very good 
Colorado team, which was bigger and 
stronger and as fast as the Air Force, 
did all the things that you would ex- 
pect a team to do with so marked a 
physical advantage. The Colorado 
team piled through the small Falcon 
line with considerable ease. (In ex- 
plaining the Colorado strategy, an 
assistant coach said, "From our scout- 
ing reports, we figured we could go 
just about anywhere we wanted to.”) 
The Colorado defense harried Rich 
Mayo, sophomore quarterback of the 
Falcons, so relentlessly that he had 
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ROCKIES IN THE WILD BLUE YONDER. THE 


the worst afternoon of his brief career. 
Colorado gained 420 yards to the 
Falcons’ 160 and had 26 first downs 
to five. 

But the Falcons won, and the vic- 
tory could be marked up to the inde- 
fatigable optimism of the Air Force 
youngsters, who never considered 
themselves outmanned for a minute, 
combined with an amazing ability to 
shoot down loose footballs. The en- 
thusiastic tackling of the young Fal- 
cons, who usually arrived on target 
in squadrons of three, brought about 
10 Colorado fumbles, and the Fal- 
cons recovered seven of them. A Colo- 
rado linebacker overshifted on one 
play, and Mike Quinlan, a Falcon 
halfback, zoomed through the small 
opening and ran 60 yards to a touch- 
down. This was in the third quarter 
and the touchdown left the Falcons 
still behind 14-12, but a little while 
later the fierce Falcon tackling popped 
the ball out of the arms of a Colorado 



FORCE ACADEMY CADETS ENTER MILE-HIGH FOLSOM FIELD TO SEE THEIR FOOTBALL TEAM COMPLETE 


back and Falcon Halfback Mike 
Rawlins picked it off in full flight and 
ran 20 yards for the touchdown which 
put the Falcons ahead to stay. 

Lucky? Certainly; this is a lucky 
football team, and it has been all 
year. It needed luck to beat Colorado. 
Coach Dallas Ward, who has been 
unjustly under fire from the lunatic 
fringe of the Colorado alumni, had 
prepared his team magnificently. Col- 
orado has a weakness at center, but it 
was covered so well that it was never 
apparent. The Colorado offense ex- 
ploited its edge in brute strength very 
well, and the Colorado defense was 
never fooled — except for the one long 
run by Quinlan. But Colorado had 
no luck and the Air Force did. 

Not that the team representing 
the Air Academy isn’t a good one. 
Its strength, maybe, is best pointed 
up by something one of the Falcon 
halfbacks said after the game. Some- 
one had asked him if he ever thought 


that Colorado would win. He thought 
seriously for a moment, the young 
face intent, then he said, very polite- 
ly but very firmly, “No, sir. They 
came out in the first half mean and 
bushy-tailed and strong, but I fig- 
ured we would slow them down in the 
second half. You see, sir, we met 
strength with strength. It never oc- 
curred to me that we would lose.” 

This abiding faith animates not 
only the football team, but the en- 
tire cadet corps. Very natty in blue 
overcoats, the fledgling aviators stood 
throughout the game and cheered 
thunderously, and they swept onto 
the field in a howling mob when the 
game ended and carried the team into 
the dressing rooms. They sang “Off 
we go, into the wild blue yonder . . .” 
when the Falcons moved on the field; 
the night before the game, they 
cheered the team into buses bound for 
Denver and a relatively peaceful ho- 
tel. This is a young school and a 


young cadet corps and it's a young 
team, too, and the corps and the 
team are imbued with the boundless 
enthusiasm and courage of youth. 

This youthful enthusiasm is a part 
of the coaching staff, too. Ben Mar- 
tin, the Falcon head coach, is a fairly 
recent graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy, and he looked a bit 
bewildered in the Falcon dressing 
room after the game. “It’s been like 
this all year,” he said. “These kids 
keep doing impossible things. I never 
saw a school like this or a bunch of 
kids like these.” He looked around 
at the players, some of whom were 
acting out scenes of happiness for 
photographers to show their excite- 
ment about the Cotton Bowl bid. He 
took off his hat, a neat brown hat 
with a gaudy feather in the band, 
and ran his hand through his black, 
curly hair. “It doesn’t seem real,” 
he said, dazedly. "But it is.” 

— Tex Maule 
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ARMY CADET CORPS PARADES ON PHILADELPHIA BATTLEFIELD BEFORE MARCHING TO THE STANDS. DESPITE THE CHILL WEATHER 


ARMY, ACCORDING TO PLAN 


T he Army-Navy game, autumn’s 
annual test of the hardiness of the 
American college football fan, ran 
through its 59th production on Sat- 
urday and will now take its place in 
history as another shivering success. 
More than 100,000 fast-congealing 
souls, the biggest college football 
crowd of 1958, became inmates of 
Philadelphia’s Municipal Stadium for 
more than four hours, arriving long 
before noon in 34° temperature and 
whistling winds and departing only 
after the sun had begun to droop in 
the direction of Altoona, Pa. 

Army was favored and Army won, 
22-6, although the Cadets were be- 
hind at the start and had to hump a 
bit to catch up. It was the first unde- 


feated season for Army since 1949 
and a nice silver anniversary present 
for Red Blaik, who has been a head 
coach now for 25 seasons. Strangely 
enough, however, Blaik won by es- 
chewing his newfangled wide-open 
offense in favor of an old Blaik strata- 
gem of years gone by : give the ball to 
an All-America halfback and let him 
run into right tackle. 

The halfback was Bob Anderson 
who has been more or less forgotten 
this season while Pete Dawkins, his 
more explosive teammate, scored the 
touchdowns. But on Saturday Daw- 
kins decoyed while Anderson ran 
through the line for 89 yards and two 
touchdowns and that was the game. 

Joe Caldwell, the Cadet quarter- 


back, did a fine job of mixing up his 
attack, throwing for 145 yards in 10 
completions, half of them to Army’s 
gregarious end, Don Usry. Usry put 
the game on ice— this was really not 
very funny at Philadelphia on Satur- 
day— by intercepting a Navy pass 
and galloping 38 yards to score. Bob 
Novogratz, a big and ornery guard, 
did a magnificent job of leading the 
Cadet line. 

But it was Anderson’s day, and now 
Blaik won’t have to go back down to 
Florida this winter, weary and worn 
after a loss to Navy, and think up a 
new offense as he did a year ago. 
He can use either one of the two he 
already has. Both seem to work. 

—Roy Terrell 
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five navy defenders try to intercept or overhaul Army’s Dawkins, 
who nonetheless made 29 yards down sidelines before being stopped. 


army’s back of the day, Bob Anderson, who made a specialt 
cutting through tackle all afternoon, goes over for second touchdi 


BIG CROWD FILLED STADIUM AN HOUR EARLY TO WATCH 


deflected pass from Navy’s Joe Tranchini (16) is given ■ 
leyball-like tip into the air by Army Tackle Maurice Hilliard (' 


redirecting it from anxious arms of Navy’s Ray Wellborn to those 
of Army’s Don Usry, who ran 38 yards for final clinching score. 
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BUTCH’S 

BIG 

WEEK 


T HE LONG and temporarily lugu- 
brious young athlete pictured 
here was soundly beaten last week in 
the finals of the New South Wales 
championship by No. 1 Aussie Ash- 
ley Cooper. But that sad fact did not 
deter the Australian press from cheer- 
ing Earl (Butch) Buchholz of St. 
Louis, U.S.A. as an authentic hero. 

“The Americans have found him 
at last,” trilled the Melbourne Sun 
when Buchholz beat Mai Anderson 
to become the first teen-ager in his- 
tory to reach the New South Wales 
finals. “Here is a youngster who could 
smash our Davis Cup supremacy.” 

Such predictions may be prema- 
ture, but, at 18, 6-foot 2-inch Butch 
is a formidable threat in internation- 
al tennis. Two years ago in this mag- 
azine Bill Talbert predicted “a cham- 
pion’s future” for him. Talbert’s suc- 
cessor as Davis Cup captain was no 
less optimistic. “I have never known 
a more dedicated boy since Jack 
Kramer,” said Perry Jones. 

The son of a Missouri tennis pro 
and himself a veteran of tournament 
play since the age of 6, Buchholz has 
already garnered a cluster of titles. 
He has even beaten the great Cooper 
himself in southern California. But 
despite past successes and the prom- 
ise of a glowing future he is still a 
gangling boy, with a boy’s charm 
and a boy’s modesty. 

“I was so scared at the start,” 
Butch said of his finals match with 
the world champion last week, “that 
I couldn’t even throw the ball up 
straight to serve, and seeing Cooper 
across the net scared me even more.” 


like a wilting lily, Earl Buchholz 
droops dejectedly after missing a hard 
smash in New South Wales tournament. 




COMES THE CLIMAX 
IN CANADA 


T wo of Canada’s favorite indige- 
nous sports are football and 
heckling Americans. Since the coaches 
of their nine pro football teams are 
Americans and since each team is 
built around the 12 American play- 
ers permitted it by league rules, Ca- 
nadians have the singular cake-and- 
eat-it opportunity of knocking their 
neighbors and enjoying football at the 
same time. The natural and some- 
times orgiastic climax of these pas- 
times is the Grey Cup, the title game 
between the Western and Eastern di- 
visional champions. 

Last week the 50th Grey Cup was 
played at Vancouver because British 
Columbia is celebrating its centennial. 
In 1955 the Grey Cup was also played 
at Vancouver and is remembered with 
some distaste by sedate citizens for 
the whoop and holler it hrought into 
Vancouver’s seemly streets. This year 
Vancouver took precautions; police 
were put on a ‘‘Halloween basis” and 


the Grey Cup weekend was perhaps 
the most serene on record — not one 
hotel was dismantled, not a single 
auto fueled a bonfire. 

The cup favorites were the defend- 
ing Hamilton Tiger-Cats, who had 
locked up the Eastern title in but 
nine games while the Winnipeg Blue 
Bombers of the West required 14 
games to tie for first and then had to 
go all-out in three more games to win. 
Hamilton was not only tough, it 
sounded tough. The team name, 
Tiger-Cats, combined with the names 
of Jungle Jim Trimble and Indian 
Jack Jacobs of their coaching staff, 
made them sound like a new kind of 
TV thriller, something like an African 
western. And Jungle Jim, the 248- 
pound former head coach of the Phil- 
adelphia Eagles, is just about the 
most bumptious man in the game. Last 
summer he calmly let Canada know 
that he was the best coach in the 
country— “No, hell, in the world.” 


And although the Ti-Cats admire 
the man they fear his rampageous 
tongue. One night some of the boys 
were having a quiet party when Trim- 
ble’s scowling image appeared, like 
Big Brother, on the TV screen. One 
Ti-Cat involuntarily hid his beer on 
the floor. "Shouldn’t drink that while 
the coach is watching,” he said. 

The odds favored Hamilton by 15 
points, but this was just what Bud 
Grant, the Bomber coach and also a 
former Eagle, wanted; it gave his 
Bombers the fire down below. And it 
was a readymade situation for the 
West to teach an American who was 
also an Easterner some Canadian his- 
tory. Jungle Jim, the West was cer- 
tain, had never heard of confedera- 
tion and figured Canada consisted 
entirely of Ontario and Quebec. 
Grant also banked on the fact that 
western teams play a tougher sched- 
ule than the East. The Ti-Cats, who 
had beaten the effete East so handily, 
could not have been pressed enough 
to know what to do when the opposi- 
tion refused to play dead. 

The game was less than seven min- 
utes old when 34,426 fans realized 
that the western theory looked about 
as sound as a system to break the 
bank at Monte Carlo. Led by former 
Maryland All-America Bernie Falo- 
ney, the Ti-Cats had driven 87 yards 
on eight plays for their first touch- 
down and scored on a 35-yard fumble 
recovery for their second. Then the 
lighter Winnipeg line went to work 
on Hamilton’s mighty Beer Trust line. 
By the half, the Trust was all but 
busted. Winnipeg scored nine plays 
after the second Hamilton touchdown 
on a 20-yard pass play to Quarterback 
Jim Van Pelt. It was the start of a 
remarkable afternoon for the one- 
time Michigan player, who estab- 
lished a new cup scoring record of 22 
points. Winnipeg added two field 
goals in the second quarter, and Norm 
Rauhaus, a fiery Canadian linebacker, 
ran over a punt he blocked for yet 
another score. Hamilton tried man- 
fully in the second half on Faloney 
passes (he completed 16 of 25), but 
Winnipeg had the fire, won 35 28 
for its first cup in 17 years and taught 
Jungle Jim a history lesson. “If I 
can’t be the best football coach in the 
business,” Jim once growled, “then 
I’ll quit and be the best ditch-digger.” 
For once Jim wasn’t the best, but all 
Canada, particularly the boom-town 
West, admires a tough, blustery guy 
while it heckles him and hopes the 
big man won't take up the shovel. 
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YES, POODLES AS RETRIEVERS 

Photographs by Robert Phillips 


T he eastern shore of Maryland 
yields to no place and nobody 
in its sense of the fitting manner in 
which, fall after fall, one goes after 
ducks — so the remarkable combina- 
tions shown in these pictures are 
worth a second look. The alert-look- 
ing retrievers shown on a duck hunt 
with their owners Dorman Covington 
( above left) of St. Michaels and Jack 
Peacock Green of Annapolis are not 
Labradors or goldens or Chesapeakes. 
That’s right, they’re poodles. 

Splashing around in wet, marshy 
duck country is not the kind of activ- 
ity most people associate with poo- 
dles. In fact, the majority of poodles, 
particularly in America, seldom splash 
in anything but eau de cologne. More 
often than not, they languish in lux- 
ury, the pampered, pedicured and 
popular clowns of dogdom. 

There is, to be sure, a little of the 
clown in every poodle. But beneath 
this care.ree exterior he is first and 
foremost a water dog. The name poo- 
dle, which comes from the German 
Pudel, literady means “water splash- 
er.” Added to his natural retrieving 


instinct, the poodle has better than 
average intelligence and commonly 
unsuspected physical stamina. These 
qualities, according to Dorman Cov- 
ington and his wife Martha, a profes- 
sional trainer in her own right, quali- 
fy the poodle as a first-class field dog. 
“But he has to be trained,” says 
Covington, “just as any Labrador or 
golden must be trained for the field.” 

The Covingtons and a group of 


Eastern Shore duck hunters have 
been training poodles to retrieve for 
the past several years. Where the 
poodles are concerned, their job has 
been easy. “Even the youngest dogs 
have shown a natural enthusiasm for 
hunting,” says Covington. 

“We train them exactly as we do 
other retrievers, often working them 
right along with the Labradors. In 
every case, we've turned out a gun dog 




any hunter would be proud to own.” 

But the hunters themselves have 
presented a problem. It has not been 
easy to convince longtime Labrador 
fans that the familiar Park Avenue 
pet is really a man’s dog. “We’ve 
had a surprising number of hunters 
change their minds,” says Mrs. Cov- 
ington, “but they had to be shown.” 
During most of the year this involves 
regular field-training sessions and re- 
trieving demonstrations to which 
sportsmen and poodle owners are in- 
vited. From time to time the Coving- 
ton group holds informal field trials, 
and during the waterfowl season they 
take their dogs out and hunt. 

Actual hunting has been the most 
convincing proof of the poodle’s re- 
trieving abilities afield. Rough water, 
tall marsh grasses and oozing mud 
have left the dogs bedraggled in ap- 
pearance but undaunted in enthusi- 
asm. “I’ve watched these dogs fight 
through whitecaps as casually as 
though they were in a swimming 
pool,” says Green, who now hunts 
only with a poodle. “And they al- 
ways come back for more. In fact, 
that’s the one complaint I can make 
about them. Sometimes my poodle 
looks at me with such scorn when I 
don’t drop another bird out there for 
him that it is actually embarrassing.” 

—Virginia Kraft 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Decision for Dorsey 

rnvvo years ago Louisiana passed 
a segregation law that read like a 
sentence by Marcel Proust or S. J. 
Perelman, forbidding all persons, 
firms or corporations from arranging, 
participating in, or permitting on 
premises under their control ‘‘any 
dancing social functions . . . games, 
sports or contests ... in which the 
participants or contestants are mem- 
bers of the white and Negro races.” 

The law got a lot of publicity be- 
cause of the dilemma of Sugar Bowl 
officials: they couldn’t invite a team 
with Negro players. In New Orleans 
itself, however, it vitally affected a 
Negro light heavy named Joe Dorsey, 
who sued the Louisiana Athletic 
Commission on the grounds that his 
earnings were affected because he 
couldn’t meet white fighters. In 1953 
he had five fights, drawing one, losing 
one by a knockout and winning the 
others. The next year he won all 
seven of his fights, four by knock- 
outs. In 1955 Dorsey won five fights 


but was knocked out in two others. 

After the segregation law was 
passed, he had only three fights in 
two years. All told, Dorsey won 17 of 
his 22, and 12 of these by knockouts. 
The legal documents presented to a 
three-man federal court in New Or- 
leans did not go into the details of 
Dorsey’s ring record which, consider- 
ing his opponents, is only so-so, but 
the judges were not so much inter- 
ested in Dorsey’s rating as in his 
rights. They ruled that he has a right 
to fight and that the 1956 law was un- 
constitutional; and they issued an in- 
junction prohibiting Louisiana from 
forbidding racially mixed contests. 

Had the decision in Dorsey’s favor 
come a little earlier it could conceiva- 
bly have had an influence on the 
choice of a Sugar Bowl opponent for 
Louisiana State. As it stands, New 
Orleans sporting circles, pugilistic 
and otherwise, are taking it for grant- 
ed that the decision will be appealed 
to the Supreme Court, and that it 
will undoubtedly be sustained in 
time for next year’s Sugar Bowl. 


They Said It 

duffy daugherty of Michigan Slate {3-5-1 for the season): " They tell me 
some of our freshmen look awfully good, but just remember, .they haven’t 
had the benefit of my coaching yet.” 

lindsey nelson, NBC sports announcer, to a Dallas audience: “My defini- 
tion of the most boring guy in the world is one ivho was born in Dallas, raised 
in California, played football at Notre Dame, was a captain in the Marine 
Corps, quit smoking last year and has just lost 20 pounds on a diet," 

red grange, recalling his days as the Galloping Ghost at Illinois: “/ won’t 
mention the name of this particular team we were playing, but at half lime 
we came in, pulled off our socks and began putting iodine on the teeth marks 
in our legs. Coach Bob Zuppke said, 'I’ll tell you one thing, if we ever play this 
team again, it will be on a Friday.’ ” 

satchel paige, sempiternal pitcher turned Mexican movie actor, of his 
new job: “You get to sit down a lot and the money’s real good.” 


Love Two 

rpms betrothal, exclaimed Japan’s 
awe-struck Foreign Minister Aii- 
chiro Fujiyama, ‘‘has shattered court 
convention and marked a triumph of 
youth and love.” 

Indeed it had and indeed it did, 
but from this magazine’s point of 
view the precedent-shattering en- 
gagement of Japan’s 24-year-old 
Crown Prince Akihito and the pretty 
little commoner Michiko Shoda 
marked a triumph even greater — the 
triumph of wholesome, informal sport 



over 2,600 years of imperial crusti- 
ness. The most important fact to us 
about the future Empress of Japan is 
that her intended found her and fell 
for her on a tennis court, during a 
mixed-doubles match in which she 
and her partner beat the prince in 
straight sets. 

From that moment on, as we hear 
the tale, young Akihito was a goner. 
While the Japanese Imperial Council 
busied itself (at a cost of close to $1 
million) combing the land in search 
of a suitable bride for the prince, the 
heir himself was glued to a telephone 
making tennis dates with the girl he 
found all by himself. They had to be 
tennis dates because imperial custom 
still forbade the heir to the throne 
from any more intimate get-togethers. 

It is perhaps a tribute to the game 
in which the word love plays so im- 
portant a part that tennis dates were 
all that were needed. Between the 
tennis courts and the telephone Aki- 
hito and the fleet-footed girl known 
to her schoolmates as Little Antelope 
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“/ don't rare what hat you're 
wearing, you can’t talk to them." 


Girl found their hearts and their fu- 
ture— a future that was sealed last 
week when the Imperial Council, 
to save its own face, announced that 
it had found the perfect girl for 
the prince and made the betrothal 
official. 

A shy and demure little Atalanta 
whose father is one of Tokyo’s leading 
flour merchants, the Little Antelope 
Girl told newsmen in a TV interview 
soon afterward, “Everything is just 
like a dream.” 

“Who is the best tennis player, you 
or the crown prince?” the press boys 
asked. 

The future Empress (who won a 
regional championship while still in 
her teens) simpered prettily. “The 
prince, of course,” she said. 

Conquest of the Continent 

/'An September 16, as you may have 
read here, a Detroit vegetarian 
named Erwin Erkfitz set out to walk 
in ripple-soled shoes from Los Angeles 
to New York. In consequence, one 
chilly morning last week, half a dozen 
sleepy people including a public rela- 
tions man for ripple-soled shoes took 
up a 4:30 a.m. watch at the Manhat- 
tan exit of the underriver Holland 
Tunnel. At 5:09 a.m., 71 days after 
his start from California, Erkfitz 
came through the tunnel to complete 
his conquest of America. 

The arrival was slightly marred 
by the fact that Erkfitz had been re- 
fused police permission to walk 
through the tunnel and had to cover 
the last mile or two in a station 
wagon. But he had set a record and 
behind him lay more than 5,280,000 
steps, more than 3,000 miles, more 
than $2,000 for assorted expenses, 67 
days of actual walking time, and the 
rubber treads of six pairs of ripple- 
soled shoes. Ahead of him lay NBC- 
TV’s Today show. 

"I'm Fred McNamara,” said the 
man from Reilly, Brown &Tapply ad- 
vertising agency. "Boy, am I glad to 
see you. Thought you were going to 
be late. I’ve got to get you to the 
studio by 6 o'clock or we’ve had it.” 
Erkfitz shook hands vigorously, spun 
nimbly to demonstrate his animated, 
cross-country walking style to a by- 
stander, then heel-and-toed back to 


the agency man. “I’m ready to go,” 
he said. “The sooner the better. It’s 
a wonderful opportunity to go on 
national television. First thing I want 
to say is 'Let’s use our legs or lose our 
legs.’ Then I want to tell the mayors 
in all the cities to back walking and 
hiking clubs. Walking is the greatest 
exercise in the world. Blood is real 
polite. It won’t go where it ain’t 
asked. How do you ask it? Exercise. 
What’s the best exercise? Walking.” 

“He’s not only the champion walk- 
er, he’s the champion talker,” inter- 
rupted Arnold Stein, driver of the sta- 
tion wagon that accompanied Erwin 
from Los Angeles. “All right, every- 
body, let’s go,” said Fred McNamara. 
“And Erwin, when you go on the air, 
give short answers.” “Right. I’ll 
watch it,” said Erwin. “O.K.,” said 
Fred. “In the meantime, study this,” 
and he handed the walking man a 
pamphlet entitled Scientific Princi- 
ples of Ripple-Sole. They were off. 

The Today set was awash with 
stars, stagehands and cameramen 
when Erwin arrived in Radio City at 
6. "I’m Gene Jones, a producer,” 
said one, extending his hand. “Glad 
you could make it, Erwin. How're 


the legs? We’re going to do a live 
pickup outside. You’ll come breezing 
down the street and Dick McCutch- 
en here— Dick, meet Erwin Erkfitz 
— will greet you and start an inter- 
view. You keep walking and talking. 
Act like you just got into town. Got 
it? It’ll be a great bit.” “I wrote the 
bit," said a lady in sunglasses. “Glad 
to meet you, Mr. Erkfitz.” “Put that 
stocking cap on him, somebody,” 
said the producer. “And roll up his 
pants legs a little. Let’s make Erwin 
look like a walker. O.kL, Erwin?” 
“Let's go, Erwin-,” said Mr. Mc- 
Cutchen. “I want to go through a 
dry run before air time.” “One min- 
ute, ” said Mr. McNamara. “Erwin, 
when you mention the ripple soles 
. . . ,” he was saying as they moved 
out of earshot. 

At 7:10 a.m. a Salvation Army 
band, also scheduled for an outdoor 
pickup on Today, cleared the street, 
everybody tensed up, and Erwin 
Erkfitz went out on the network at 
seven mph singing “Breathe, breathe, 
breathing in so deeply Fresh air will 
give us lots of pep, pep, pep. . . .” 
After the outside bit, Erwin was 
continued 
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back in the studio (he was run through 
a paper tape stretched across a door- 
way) chatting with Dave Garroway 
on a treadmill, munching sunflower 
seeds and raisins, and exhorting may- 
ors everywhere to back walking and 
hiking clubs. When Mr. Garroway 
asked (by prearrangement with Mr. 
McNamara) “Do you wear a special 
shoe?” Erwin, right on cue, replied: 
“Yes, I wear a ripple-sole” and held 
his foot aloft. “That,” breathed Mr. 
McNamara with satisfaction, “was 
what I’ve been waiting for.” 

Next day Erwin Erkfitz took his 
Thanksgiving dinner in a vegetarian 
restaurant. He was still flushed with 
success. “Next time I’d like to try to 
do it in 58 days,” he said, and with 
gusto attacked a meat-substitute 
steak smothered in onions, baked po- 
tato and whole-wheat apple pie. 

Survivor’s Story 

T his month marks the 67th birth- 
day of basketball, and many hap- 
py returns. It also marks the 89th 
birthday of Raymond P. Kaighn, and 
the same good wishes to him. Mr. 
Kaighn, now living in Chapel Hill, 
N.C., played in the original game of 
basketball at the YMCA training 
school in Springfield, Mass., along 
with its inventor, James Naismith. 
And as far as Kaighn knows, he is the 
lone survivor of the young men who 
were there. 

“We had just wound up the foot- 
ball season,” Kaighn was telling our 
correspondent the other day, “and 
we had moved indoors for Swedish 
gymnastics.” Swedish gymnastics 
were every bit as devoid of sustain- 
ing interest in 1891 as they are in 
1958, Kaighn went on, “so our de- 
partment head, Luther Gulick, chal- 
lenged the seniors to invent a new 
game that would help hold member- 
ship in the Y. We had several far- 
fetched ideas. But the man with the 
best suggestion was Jim Naismith. 
Dr. Gulick liked his idea and told 
him to draw up some rules.” 

There were 18 boys in the school 
gym for the first game, and sides were 
split down the middle. “The janitor 
found two peach baskets for goals,” 
Mr. Kaighn recalled, “and we nailed 


them on a running-track balcony at 
each end of the court 10.2 feet above 
the floor.” (The janitor had been dis- 
patched by Naismith to find two 18- 
inch square boxes but was unsuccess- 
ful; thus, that day, Naismith did not 
invent boxball.) A soccer ball was 
pressed into service, and each time it 
dropped into the basket, the janitor 
came hurrying over with a ladder to 
retrieve it. When the ball went out of 
bounds, the first one to reach it was 
permitted to throw it back in. 

“Actually,” said Kaighn, “this 
new game wasn’t supposed to have 
any body contact like football, but it 
was plenty rough around there when 
the ball landed upstairs on the run- 
ning track. There would always be 
a terrific blockade, arms and legs 
thrashing, at the spiral iron staircase 
leading up to the track. But Jim 
Naismith made one refinement right 
away. Kids would sit on the balcony 
with their legs dangling between the 
bannisters and kick the ball away 
from the baskets. A few days later 
Jim erected some backboards and 
that was that.” 

Like some other people, Ray 
Kaighn, an active fellow who likes 
to get on with things, thinks there is 
too much whistle blowing in today’s 
basketball. But what irks him more 
is the misconception of some of his 
fellow townspeople. “Just the other 
day,” said Kaighn, “I passed three 
ladies on a Chapel Hill street corner, 
and one of them remarked: ‘There 
goes the old man who invented bas- 
ketball.' Now Jim Naismith deserves 



Over & Under & Out 

Old Colonel Wingshot boomed his boasts. 
He would not yield the floor 
Till his exasperated hosts 
Rose up and choked the bore. 

— Stuart Briton 


all the credit, and that’s all there is 
to it. And whenever I hear anybody 
say I invented the game, well, I blow 
the whistle right away.” 

Spain Sainples Football 

A i.though it is quite true to say, 
as we do (see page H), that the 
year’s largest football crowd was the 
one that turned out in the chilly 
blasts of Philadelphia last Saturday 
for the Army-Navy game, it must . 
be understood that the statement 
applies only to Stateside football - 
crowds. The biggest crowd anywhere 
to watch an American football game 
was the 120,000 who saw the start 
of the Air Force-Air Force game in 
Madrid the other day. And not since 
the Spanish Armada had so many 
Iberians been at sea. 

For what must have seemed a good 
reason at the time, the exhibition 
game was billed by Air Force and 
American embassy officials as a “con- 
tribution to international under- 
standing.” To attract a proper as-- 
sembly, the contest between the Toul 
Tigers and the Giebelstadt Taconeers 
followed a regular Spanish league 
soccer match. Mimeographed sheets 
describing American football were 
passed out after the soccer ended, 
and while the two service teams did 
push-ups and assorted exercises, 
ground crews erected goal posts and 
striped off the field. 

The confusion began with the 
opening kickoff, and that the entire 
game ran only one hour and fifteen 
minutes helped not at all. The Span- 
iards were confounded by ball han- 
dling, perplexed by play making, and 
almost bored silly by the game’s quiet 
moments. Long passes and break- 
away runs went over considerably 
better, but by the end of the first 
quarter some 60,000 of the hopeless- 
ly lost had left— a record of a kind 
in itself. 

Those still seeking international 
understanding found it best at half 
time when the 50-piece USAFE 
marching band put on an animated 
exhibition. There was a “V” for Va- 
lencia, an “M” for Madrid, the Notre 
Dame Victory March, On Wisconsin, 
Hold That Tiger and I Wonder JV/io’s 
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Kissing Her Now. Spaniards were 
warmly enthusiastic. 

By the end of the game, however, 
the 35,000 hangers-on, most of them 
fortified against the cold with brandy, 
were convinced that Spain should 
stick to soccer. Remarked a Juan 
Manuel DeCordova: “I don’t think 
Spaniards could ever play this game. 
The fire we Latins carry within our- 
selves would spring out the first time 
we were knocked down. Then every- 
one on the field would be fighting.” 


Yoicks for News 

rnHK huntsman's horn has sound- 
-1-ed in the British countryside for 
many a generation to signal the end- 
less battle between hound and hare, 
not to mention all of the hare’s four- 
footed cousins. But over those gen- 
erations both hound and hare have 
learned to conduct themselves with 
an admirable measure of British re- 
serve and decorum. The noisiest bat- 
tle of Britain today is one which 
matches the partisans of the hound 
— the lusty British Field Sports So- 
ciety— against those of the hare— the 
ardent and dedicated members of the 
League Against Cruel Sports, known 
to their hunting compatriots as the 
Antis. 

For years the Antis have been pep- 
pering their parliamentary represent- 
atives and the letters column of The 
Times with protests against the san- 
guinary pleasures of the huntsmen. 
The huntsmen have responded for 
the most part with snorts of aristo- 
cratic contempt, and the populace in 
general with bored indifference. 

Some time back, the Antis tried 
another strategy — chemical warfare. 
With a determination worthy of the 
most meticulous whipper-in, they 
sent hunting parties of their own into 
the fields and coverts to baffle the 
hunters' hounds with a barrage of 
false scents. Nobody paid much at- 
tention except the millions of de- 
lighted readers of Britain’s penny 
press who could not necessarily tell 
a hound from a hare if they met one 
but who love a good squabble among 
the upper classes. 

‘‘There is always,” said spokesmen 
for the Field Sports Society, “rich 



“ Wrap them quickly before my Martinis wear off." 


entertainment value in being able to 
show in an undignified light some- 
body who occupies a position of au- 
thority." To put a damper on this 
regrettable trend among the non- 
hunting masses, the Sports thereupon 
distributed to all their hunt masters 
a secret pamphlet full of sound press- 
agentry advice on how to handle the 
press. Among many words of wisdom 
too sacred and secret for the eyes 
of the stick-at-home, it particularly 
urged Britain’s huntsmen to stop 
using such rugged phrases as ‘‘the 
hounds killed their dead-beat fox” to 
describe their fun. A suggested alter- 
native: ‘‘The fox was accounted for.” 

If the attitude of hunt masters to 
the press is unsatisfactory, says the 
Field Sports Society, ‘‘more harm can 
be done to the public's opinion of 
hunting than any antihunting cam- 
paign can muster.” 

Jumping Julep 

TET THE EXPERTS argue as they 
like about who has the best back- 
hand in tennis; the question is at best 
academic. When it comes to arguing 


form on the courts there can be no 
question at this point as to who has 
the most bewitching backside. Since 
she first appeared swathed in tight- 
fitting gold lame pants, to the horror 
of staid Wimbledon, that distinction 
has belonged exclusively to Florida’s 
Karol Fageros. 

‘‘I won’t say my gold panties made 
me a better tennis player,” says Ka- 
rol, ‘‘but they certainly helped me go 
places.” 

The last place Karol went was Ar- 
gentina, where she climbed to the 
semifinal round in the national wom- 
en’s singles, though not in gold pants, 
and won both the women’s doubles 
(with Norma Baylon) and the mixed 
doubles (with Enrique Morea). It is 
good to be able to report that such 
an ambitious girl was not content to 
rest on her, well, laurels. The basis 
of Karol’s game in Argentina was a 
brand-new pair of pants in vivid 
green. “I call this outfit a Hint of 
Mint,” said Karol. ‘‘It seemed like 
a good contrast with gold and fit in 
nicely with the green Argentinian 
plains.” 

Over to you, Wimbledon. end 
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To lead off this special issue, a famous dissenter was 
asked to state his case. He has and eloquently. 

Before you turn to the Spectacle, the personalities, 
the scouting reports, and The Dream Team, read: 

BASKETBALL IS 


T he late H. L. Mencken some years 
ago warned that the language was 
changing and wrote a book about it. 
A newly recognized entry in the 
American lexicon at that time was 
the word goon. Mencken’s goons were 
simple, workaday strikebreakers who 
might have to bash in a few skulls to 
get the job done. America’s latter- 
day goons are the biological blowups 
with runaway pituitary glands who 
play at basketball. 

Basketball is for the birds — the 
gooney birds. The game lost this par- 
ticular patron years back when it 
went vertical and put the accent on 
carnival freaks who achieved upper 
space by growing into it. They don’t 
shoot baskets any more, they stuff 
them, like taxidermists. 


In a single generation, there has 
been a revved-up degeneration of 
basketball from a game to a mess. It 
now offers a mad confection of ab- 
surdities, with ladder-size ground- 
lings stretching their gristle in aerial 
dogfights amid the whistle screeches 
of apoplectic referees trying to en- 
force ridiculous rules that empty the 
game of interest. 

Dr. James Naismith, an earnest 
man, could be justifiably spinning in 
his mausoleum in a schizophrenia of 
rage and despair at what they’ve 
done to the game he invented in 1891. 
When he inspired basketball by plac- 
ing two peach baskets at opposite 
ends of a YMCA hall in Springfield, 
Mass., the sincere doctor could hardly 
foretell the degree to which his crea- 


tion would become all fuzzed up by 
the senseless tinkerers who have 
grabbed hold of it. And if the native 
pride of peach trees is remembered, 
it is obvious that the tint of their 
fruit now is less the glow of ripeness 
than the blush of shame for their part 
in helping to bring basketball into 
the world. 

The towering 6-footers who were 
the giants of the basketball court 
only a couple of decades ago and were 
eagerly sought for the important cen- 
ter jump need not apply any more 
unless they are content to be the 
game’s runts. If the mere 6-footer is 
permitted to suit up at all by coaches 
whose ruling passion is collecting two- 
legged giraffes with an eye-level ap- 
proach to the basket, he is reduced to 
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FOR THE BIRDS 


by SHIRLEY POVICH 


rooting around in the undergrowth 
of the forests of bone and marrow 
that rear above him. It is time for 
him to curse the utter normality of 
his glands which stunted his growth. 

This basketball apostate makes 
confession that he is a onetime aficio- 
nado who couldn’t wait to get up in 
the morning to play the game or watch 
it. That was in the era when it was a 
game, not a bewildering whistle-fest 
with the referees eager to bring to 
book the naughty-naughties who are 
so bold or so careless as to commit 
something of a firm nature, like lay- 
ing a hand on the hem of an op- 
ponent’s garment. 

It used to be a game that could be 
comfortably won by a team total of 
26 points, in the not-so-distant days 


when a slightly malevolent glance at 
an opponent with the ball was simply 
a frame of mind, not a personal foul. 
I read incredulously that t le New 
York Knickerbockers averaged 112 
points a game last season and finished 
last in their division of the pro league. 

They’ve weighted the rules so 
heavily in favor of the team with the 
ball that the missed basket is now 
more incredible than the shot that is 
made. Referees not content with en- 
forcing the letter of the rules im- 
pose no-no, mustn’t-touch injunc- 
tions that leave the defense in a con- 
stant state of fright lest their tactics 
be adjudged too manly. 

The way they have it rigged and 
the way the coaches have wheeled in 
all available altitude, basketball and 


basket shooting now offer a close sub- 
stitute interest for those doughty 
sportsmen who dream of shooting fish 
in a barrel. They’ve made the basket- 
ball court a virtual shooting gallery 
with the bull’s-eye affixed to the rifle 
barrel, just to encourage success. 

It has all served to simplify coach- 
ing skills. An eye for the basket isn’t 
necessary as long as the coach can 
corral enough tall hands to plumb it. 
Then it becomes a game of can-you- 
top-this against rival coaches who 
counter with their own altitudinous 
tribes of basket shrinkers. 

From time to time apologists for 
the game have made attempts to de- 
fine the motivations that impel the 
buffs to attend these encounters, but 
continued 
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POVICH'S BASKETBALL continued 

their conclusions are almost invaria- 
bly desultory and pathetic. The best 
that this observer, who has also 
delved into the matter, can say is 
that there is no accounting for peo- 
ple’s tastes, because it is well known 
that some even like fried baby bees, 
kidney stew, Garroway, and yodel- 
ing, and some root for the Washing- 
ton Senators. 

This discouraged spectator, who 
has tried intermittently to warm to- 
ward the game in efforts to relive it 
up, finds nothing left to cheer for at 
a basketball contest. Who can ap- 
plaud Wilt the Stilt, or his ilk when 
they outflank the basket from above 
and pelt it like an open city? These 
fellows are biological accidents who 
ought to be more usefully employed, 
like hiring out as rainmakers and go- 
ing to sow a few clouds. 

Even that last precious motivation 
of healthy partisanship, the pleasure 
of rooting for somebody, evaporates 
at a basketball game in common out- 
rage against the referee who is usually 
wronging both teams, as well as the 
spectators. 

Basketball is always attended by a 
shrieking dissent from this character, 
who is trying to enforce fine-line rules 
that defy sensible interpretation. It 
is thus inevitable that the referee 
must wind up as the enemy of all 
cheering sections. King Solomon 
would have wisely disqualified him- 
self as incompetent had he been asked 
to deliver a fair ruling on blocking 
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This article probably will create some 
unrest in the family of Shirley Povich, 
53, sports columnist for the Washing- 
ton Post and Times- Herald, and fa- 
ther of three. Two of his offspring, Da- 
vid, 23, and Maury, 19, were ardent 
basketball players in school and re- 
main loyal fans. Their father changed 
from fan to ex-fan in that period: "It 
got so I was rooting as hard against 
the referees as I was for the boys,” 
he says. And no man could better de- 
pict what Povich pfre feels than Jules 
Feiffer, whose psychiatric cartoon 
book Sick, Sick, Sick is now selling 
almost as fast as a cut-rate analysis. 


vs. charging on the basketball court 
of today. 

Nothing in the prospectus ever sug- 
gested that anybody should pay ad- 
mission to watch a basketball referee 
perform, but their actions would seem 
to imply that they believe this to be 
the case. Most of them consider the 
basketball court as their public stage, 
having taken the cue from the late 
great Pat Kennedy, an extraordinary 
dramatist who invented the role of 


the domineering, infallible, showboat 
referee. The first indication of a rules 
infraction would set Actor Kennedy 
aquiver and his whistle to shrieking. 
His eyes bulged from their sockets, 
the veins showed purple in his neck 
as he tracked down the miscreant who 
had violated something about Ken- 
nedy’s game. He would put the posi- 
tive finger on the culprit with an out- 
ward show of anger that others usual- 
ly reserve for a rapist. 

CORNBALL AND KEYSTONE COPS 

Kennedy’s antics were at least di- 
verting, but peopling the referee 
ranks now are only the lesser hams 
who have no reason to fancy them- 
selves in his image. The result is pure 
cornball as, playing screech-owl tunes 
on their tin whistles, these Keystone 
cops blow the action to a stop appar- 
ently on whim. 

The game, in fact, is crawling with 
would-be scene stealers. In that de- 
partment the referees are hard pressed 
by the coaches on the players’ benches. 
Modern coaches are a breed better 
born for the revival tents. They play 
to the crowd by kicking up a pub- 
lic fuss at every grievance real or 
fancied, and communicate by their 
gestures that the referees are utter 
no-goodniks. 

The coaches warm up to their pho- 
ny sympathy pitch with suitable and 
audible sighs and groans. Then come 
the head-in-hands gestures of utter 
despair, the falling to the knees in 
posture of prayer for greater justice, 
and then the arms flung wide in 



top it! 
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‘‘Please, Almighty,” supplication for 
deliverance from the fiends blowing 
whistles. For the most part it adds up 
to incitement to riot. 

Among the pro teams, all this has 
filtered up from the colleges where the 
coaches first discovered that they, 
too, could be characters. As usual, the 
pros have improved on it, as they 
have done with most everything else 
from the colleges, so that in basket- 
ball you now have, in addition to the 
goons, the flip-top coach. 

The basketball rules, in themselves, 
are enough to baffle anybody with an 
orderly mind. The game launched its 
popularity with simple restrictives 
like five players to a side and don’t 
step outside the marked lines. Now 
it is a confounding jumble of personal 
fouls, traveling fouls, dribbling fouls, 
whistles, buzzers and bonuses for in- 
jured innocence. 

It was not much overdrawn when 
somebody once said that the basket- 
ball people scribble new rules with a 
pen in each hand for fear of being 
caught up with. What was permitted 
last year is this year’s foul. In the pro 
league, even last night’s rule book is 
apt to be outmoded, with President 
Maurice Podoloff ordering revisions 
at any hour he can get his referees 
on the telephone. 

The pros’ mania for changing the 
rules cropped up again in October 
when two new rules governing foul 
shots were adopted. There is actually 
the stipulation that one of the new 
rules would be considered official only 
during an allotted one-month tryout 
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— a sort of rookie rule, as it were. 

The other new rule of the pros 
deals with double fouls and now pro- 
vides for a jump ball between the 
centers of the two teams. But wait. 
Identifying the centers apparently is 
not so simple in this modern age of 
basketball, because the rule takes 
care to spell out “If a dispute arises 
as to who is center of a team, it shall 
be resolved by the referees.” 

The once-respected place tags have 
gone from the game. Every position 
is now so freewheeling that the cen- 
ters, guards and forwards can be pos- 
itively identified as such only by lip 
tattoo. It amounts to basketball's for- 
real version of the “Who’s on First?” 
vaudeville routine of Abbott and 
Costello. 

To add to the confusion, the col- 
leges a few years back introduced a 
queer something called the “one-and- 
one” foul. The bright minds who 
thought that one up should be cited 
for deportation as saboteurs of the 
American way of life. 

It is flabbergasting to know that 
the one-and-one foul, which is award- 
ed victims of aggression, is sometimes 
two foul shots, sometimes one, de- 
pending on the inaccuracy of the man 
on the free-throw line. If he sinks his 
first free shot, he is deemed to have 
exacted the offender’s debt to basket- 
ball society and the referee says that’s 
all. 

But if the fouled citizen misses his 
first free throw, he is now entitled to 
take another, honest. Failure is re- 
warded, success is penalized. It is 


George Orwell’s 1984 in action. Black 
is white, Truth is false. Love is hate, 
and Big Brother Referee is always 
present. 

The pros have gimmicked it up 
even more. Now there is a something 
extra called a bonus free throw. That 
goes to the aggrieved team if the 
fouls by the other side total as many 
as seven in any period. The spectator 
without a Comptometer is lost, and 
only certified public accountants can 
follow the scoring, except when the 
board lights up like a jackpot-hit 
machine. 

In what exact year basketball be- 
gan to go sour as a game cannot be 
precisely determined here, but there 
had to be alarm on a certain night 
in 1949. That was when one man, 
Paul Arizin, of Villanova, scored 85 
points in one game. To the basket- 
ball fundamentalists, that was as dis- 
graceful as it was remarkable. 

Later on a whirlybird named Bevo 
Francis of Rio Grande College made 
numerous descents on the basket and 
ladled in 113 points in one night 
against Ashland College. They’ve got 
some kind of a game all right, but it 
isn’t basketball. What is happening 
reawakens for this disenchanted fel- 
low a gratitude for one of America's 
most little-mentioned freedoms — the 
freedom to stay away from it. end 



SPECTACLE 

Photographed by John G. Zimmerman 


A Cheerleader’s Lot Is Not 
Always a Happy One 


For these Kentucky coeds, there 
were desperately anxious moments 
as they urged their team to victory 


KENTUCKY SHOT HANGS TANTALIZING!. Y ON RIM 


T he frenetic young ladies on the opposite 
and following pages, equally attractive in 
distress and delight, demonstrate the emotion- 
al wear and tear that taut basketball inflicts 
on partisan fans. As cheerleaders, they are, of 
course, the most partisan of all inescapably 
involved in the split-second changes of for- 
tune their heroes experience on the door. Each 
turn of action drives them into abyssal despair 
or stratospheric rapture, depending on whether 
a shot is made or missed and on how the ref- 
eree decides a particular call. And at the end, 
triumphant or defeated, they are as drained 
emotionally as the players are physically. The 
scene here is the magnificent Freedom Hall in 
Louisville, with the University of Kentucky 
and Temple playing in the semifinal game of 
the NCAA championship tournament. Ken- 
tucky eventually won the national title, but 
the game with Temple was the highlight at 
Louisville — a close, sparkling contest that re- 
peatedly aroused 18,000 spectators to the ex- 
cruciating pitch portrayed by these Kentucky 
coeds. The score was tied at intermission and 
four more times in the second half. With P>ee- 
dom Hall awash with hysteria, Photographer 
John Zimmerman captured the cheerleaders 
in these final breathless moments of the game. 



FLAILING FISTS on floor relieves the tension for 
Pat Phelps while Pat Nallinger seems transfixed by tense action. 
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EMOTIONAL range is run by girls: (from left) frozen shock (Pat Nallinger), horror (Pat Phelps), 
apprehension (Susan Bradley), despair (Tracy Walden) and hope (Mary Janet Bond). 



BEAMING Kentucky Coach Adolph Rupp is surrounded by ecstatic 
cheerleaders after team went ahead in last 16 seconds and won 61 - 60 . 



ONE SECOND 
TO GO, 
ONE POINT 
BEHIND... 

The frenzies of joy and despair 
displayed on the previous pages reached 
a figurative peak last season in a game 
between Cincinnati and Kansas State. 

Soul in torment at right is 
State Coach Tex Winter. With only 
one second to play ( see clock , top 
of picture), and his team ahead 
74-73, he nevertheless feels the cold 
clutch of defeat. Rival Cincinnati 
has just been awarded two free throws. 

Shooter is All-America Oscar 
Robertson. If he sinks one, the game 
is tied; if he sinks both, Cincinnati 
will certainly win. For a picture sequence 
of this most exciting game of the 
1958 season, see the following five pages. 


Photographs by Richard Clarkson 
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ONE SECOND TO GO continued 



CINCINNATI STRATEGY, expounded by Coach George 
Smith, above, was to spread State’s defense, force them to play man-to- 
man, so that Robertson (12, foreground) could slip through for close-in 
scores, as he does in picture below. Despite State counterstrategy (see op- 
posite), Robertson scored 18 points in first half and Cincinnati led 40-39. 




OPPOSING ALL-AMERICAS Boo*- 

er (with ball) and Robertson duel as Boozer ma- 
neuvers for his favorite jump shot at edge of circle. 
State took lead early in second half, and held it 
by slim margins until, with one second to go and 
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State leading by one point, Robertson was fouled 
while shooting. Thus the stage was set for Coach 
Winter’s despair ipage 88 and Robertson's dra- 
matic opportunity to win for Cincinnati with two 
free throws. To see what happened, turn the page. 


STATE STRATEGY, planned in huddle (above), was to 
clog middle against Robertson’s drives, use their greater height to con- 
trol boards and set up umbrella around basket against easy shots as 
Bob Boozer and Jack Parr (32) are doing below. They led in rebounds 
throughout game but could not stop Robertson’s superb array of shots. 





Y'JF 



MADE THE FIRST: Robertson, relaxed for his first try, sank it clean- 
ly, took time before second to reassure teammates (left). Then he noted referee 
near by making sure he shot again within 10-second limit. As State fans {below) 
gaped in hushed frustration and millions of others around radio and television sets 
crossed fingers anxiously, Robertson stepped quickly to tree-throw line and fired. 



MISSED THE SECOND: Robertson watches despairingly as second 
try sails high and to side. Alert State players prepare to grab rebound, preventing 
last ditch tip-in by Cincinnati which would also have won game. Fans still debate 
referee's use of seldom-enforced time limit on free throws, which obviously dis- 
turbed Robertson. With score tied, 74 all, game went into five-minute overtime. 




TWISTING LEAP by graceful Boozer fails to disconcert Cincinnati's Connie 
Dierking on close jump shot. Robertson fouled out early in overtime period, but Cin- 
cinnati nevertheless gained the lead with only a minute and a half to go. Then Kansas 
State took charge. With Guard Roy DeWitz scoring his team’s last four points, State, 
five minutes and one second after Coach Winter’s black moment, won at last, 83-80. 
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Hathaway’s brainwave — Viyella shirts for Christmas 


V IYELLA is super- British. It is an in- 
credibly light and sumptuous flannel. 
Not too bulky to be worn under a jacket. 
Not too thin to be worn alone. 

Viyella shirts are a positive brainwave 
at Christmas. They Look as luxurious as 
they feel. They come in a thundering 
choice of colors and tartans. They are all 
guaranteed not to shrink or fade. And all 


have those generous Hathaway tails that 
mean so much to men. 

The shirt on this page is Hunt Scarlet— 
Hathaway’s protective plumage for hunt- 
ing types. It costs $15.95. Notice the 
Viyella label. It protects you from being 
bamboozled by inferior imitations. Write 
C. F. Hathaway, Watervillc, Maine— for 
store names. Call OXford 7-5566 in N. Y 





SCOUTING REPORTS 



A preview of 135 teams 
in 17 major conferences, 
plus 45 independents; 
and the leading players 
to watch in all sections 


IVY 43 

MID-ATLANTIC 45 

SOUTHERN 46 


SOUTHEASTERN 48 


Compiled by Basketball Editor Jeremiah Tax 


ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHWEST 52 




YANKEE 


T he resurgent interest in basket- 
ball in New England, caused by the 
great success of the professional Bos- 
ton Celtics, has begun to produce a 
better brand of play and tighter com- 
petition’among both Ivy and Yankee 
schools. In this league, for example, 
there are signs that the era of easy 
supremacy for Connecticut (10 titles 
in 11 years) may be coming to an end. 
And this is good news not just for fans 
who follow the conference race and 
would enjoy a good fight but for 
Coach Hugh Greer and his UConns 
as well. Surely the lack of consistent, 
first-rate competition during the reg- 
ular season is one of the prime rea- 
sons for Connecticut’s dismal record 
in NCAA championship play. It is 
a situation similar to West Virginia’s 
in the Southern Conference. The 
UConns will surely win the title again 
this season, but not by a 9- 1 record as 
they did last year. Vermont should 
challenge all the way, with a fast, 
veteran crew whose only apparent 
flaw is lack of height and consequent 



RED PORTER HUGH GREER 

Massachusetts U Conti Coach 


weakness in rebounding. Bob Kuchar, 
Clyde Lord, Charlie Isles, Frank Gior- 
dano and Bob Gallagher are all back, 
along with two veteran reserves and 
some good sophomore prospects led 
by Center Harry Zingg. Kuchar was 
the Yankee’s top scorer last season, 
and he and Lord will be playing to- 
gether in the backcourt for the third 
straight year. With one first-rate big 
man, Vermont would have an even 
chance of upsetting Connecticut. Two 
other schools — Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire— can boast better- 
than-average strength this year. 
Massachusetts can field the tall- 
est team in the conference: 6-foot- 
8 Steve Allen, 6-foot-7 Red Porter, 
6-foot-5 Doug Grutchfield, 6-foot- 
4 Connie McDonough and 6-foot-l 


Buddy Adamczyk. Allen, Grutchfield 
and McDonough are sophomores, 
however, and only Grutchfield is a 
likely starter at this stage. Guard Ed 
Larkin and Forward Bob Eichorn, 
both veterans, are the other first- 
stringers. For the first time in years, 
obviously, Coach Bob Curran does 
not lack power under the boards; the 
problem now is scoring ability, since 
only one Redman averaged better 
than 10 points a game last season, 
and he won’t be back. At new Hamp- 
shire, Coach Bill Olson has a well- 
balanced, experienced group of start- 
ers but no reserve strength. The vet- 
erans are Terry Parmenter, Pete Smil- 
ikis, Pete Davis and Doug Macey; 
the fifth man will have to come from 
a few holdover substitutes, because 
the sophomore crop offers little prom- 
ise. This is another strong-rebounding, 
poor-scoring team, unable to match 
Connecticut’s high point production, 
which is always the UConns’ chief 
tactical weapon. Rhode island’s 
Rams are not yet ready to fill their 
former role as conference leader, but 
they are on the way back from being 
the patsies. (Last season they actually 
beat Connecticut 85 81.) In his sec- 
ond year on the job, Coach Ernie 
Calverley has a nucleus of veterans, 
which he didn’t have a year ago. They 
are starters Don Brown, Tom Har- 
rington and Bill Holland and reserves 
Dudley Davenport, Paul Caswell and 
Alan Hirsch. Calverley’s five-man 
weave style demands expert ball han- 
dlers to be effective, and while this 
Ram crew is not in that class yet, 
they should show the benefit of a 
year’s experience and improve their 
record. Three starters also return at 
maine: Maurice Dore, Dick Stur- 
geon and Dick Collins. Sophomores 
Don Sturgeon and Wayne Champeon 
appear the likely fourth and fifth 


LAST 

CONNECTICUT 

SEASON 

17 10 

VERMONT 

S 5 

15 10 

MASSACHUSETTS 

5 5 

13 12 

MAINE 

4 6 

6 14 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

3 T 

10 12 

RHODE ISLAND 

3 7 

4 17 



Man to watch 


CONNECTICUT’S JACK ROSE 


Easily the best playmaker and ball 
handler in the conference, Rose has 
all of the finesse of a professional. 


starters. Reserves include Bob Hume, 
Ron Boynton and Terry Spurling. 
There is fair average size here and 
good speed, but no one over 6 feet 3 
to handle the rival big men. New 
Coach Brian McCall hopes to con- 
tinue the five-game winning streak 
with which Maine finished last season, 
but it does not appear to be a reason- 
able prospect, and Maine is the like- 
liest last-place club at this stage. 
Which leaves the champs for final 
consideration. The uconns are load- 
ed again, with a raft of veterans plus 
five newcomers good enough to make 
the squad. As a sophomore last sea- 
son, 5-foot-ll guard Jack Rose dis- 
played the poise and polish of a can- 
didate for the pro ranks. He was the 
team playmaker, its best ball han- 
dler and yet managed to be top scorer 
as well— an impressive combination. 
Other starters will be A1 Cooper ( when 
he recovers from a hand injury) and 
John Pipczynski for certain, and two 
others from among Ed Martin, Wayne 
Davis, Glenn Cross and John Risley. 
Such an all-veteran lineup would av- 
erage close to 6 feet 4 but might lack 
the speed necessary for Coach Greer’s 
fast break, so sophomores Bob Coun- 
tryman and Pete Kelly may be oc- 
casional starters. The UConns were 
seventh in the nation in team offense 
last year, with an average of 81.1 
points per game. This year’s crew is 
easily as potent. Offenses in this 
league run the range from the UConn 
fast break to Massachusetts' pat- 
terned, high-and-low-post style. 
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IVY 

F or two years in a row now, the 
prestige of Ivy League ball has 
been greatly enhanced by NCAA 
tournament performances. In 1957 
Yale pushed to the limit the North 
Carolina team that went on to the 
national title, and last March Dart- 
mouth decisively beat Connecticut 
and Manhattan to reach the Eastern 
finals. Practically all of last year’s 
squad is back at Hanover, with two 
important additions. This may be the 
best team in Coach Doggie Julian’s 
22-year career— and he’s had some 
mighty good ones. A starting five will 
be chosen from among Tom Aley, 
Chuck Kaufman, Rudy LaRusso, 
Walter Sosnowski and the two tall 
newcomers: Daniel Berry and George 
Ramming. LaRusso, a forward, and 
Kaufman, a guaru, may be the 
league's best at their positions. This 
is a well-coached, fast, give-and-go- 
style crew that should win the title 
easily. Hampered by a lack of over- 
all speed and height, princeton, 
nevertheless, will be the top contend- 



CARL BELZ LARRY DOWNS 

Princeton Yale 


er. Principal reason is strong, aggres- 
sive Carl Belz, who was held back by 
a bad ankle for much of last season. 
A flock of other veterans return, too, 
led by Art Klein, Joe Burns, Jim 
Brangan and Carl’s twin brother 
Herman. Some help is expected from 
three sophomores: Mike Burton, 
Drew Hyland and Don Swan. The 
experienced ball handlers are an im- 
portant asset in Coach Cappy Cap- 
pon’s weave offense. The happiest 
season in five years is in prospect 
at Cornell, where Coach Royner 
Greene has a deep, tall, experienced 
squad hard at work on shooting, 
which is its chief failing. It is led by 
the fine backcourtman Lou Jordan 
and includes George Farley, Dave 
Zornow, Bill Sullivan, John Furlong 


and Jay Harris. Two sophomores, 
John Petry and Ron Ivkovich, may 
make the starting lineup. Cornell’s 
offense generally revolves around the 
single post. Like all of the teams in 
the league except Harvard, the Big 
Red plays man-to-man, basically, on 
defense. Nearly everyone’s choice last 
season to finish last, Pennsylvania 
was actually in contention until the 
final week, and beat Dartmouth in 
one of their games. Only two starters 
return from that team, however: Joe 
Bowman and George Schmidt. A 
third berth goes to sophomore Bob 
Mlkvy, whose brother Bill was Tem- 
ple’s famous All-America— the “Owl 
without a vowel.” Jack Follman, Al- 
lan Schwait, Joe Cook, Bob Kearns 
and Mike Phelan compete for the 
other two positions. Coach Jack Mc- 
Closkey has only fair height and an 
extremely shallow bench, but some 
good ball handlers for his weave of- 
fense. vale has Larry Downs— and a 
peck of problems. For example, John- 
ny Lee and Tom Sargent are gone 
and there is no one remotely in their 
class to replace them; last year’s 
freshman team was weak and none of 
its members is ready to start; Center 
Gerry Glynn is still a frail young 
man, though he is 6 feet 10, and there 
is no one to back him up. Downs, 
Glynn and Tom Molumphy will 
start, and the others will come from 
among Bill Bodman, Dan McFad- 
den, Allan Pond and Alki Scopelitis. 
Coach Joe Vancisin needs the mate- 
rial before he can even start rebuild- 
ing. Neither Harvard nor Brown has 
ever won the Ivy basketball title, and 
this does not appear to be the year 
precedent will be broken, brown 
lost its scoring punch with the grad- 
uation of Joe Tebo and Gerry Alai- 
mo. Its attack will be built around 




Man to watch 


RUDY LaRUSSO, DARTMOUTH 

His team’s top scorer and rebounder, 
this strong, 6 -foot-6 14 senior for- 
ward should be among nation's best. 


A1 Poulsen in the pivot, with veter- 
ans Cliff Ehrlich and Jack Bella vance 
also starting, and Dave Reed, A1 
Diussa, Ed Roedena and Bill Suter 
fighting for the other berths. Balm 
for Coach Stan Ward lies in the fact 
that this is a junior ball club; he’ll 
have a well-seasoned contender next 
year. Poor freshman teams the past 
few years have offered the slimmest 
of pickings for harvard Coach 
Floyd Wilson. He has a bare handful 
of veterans — George Harrington, 
Mike Donohue, Bob Repetto and 
Griffin McClellan— and only a few 
sophomores good enough to play. 
They are Bill Richling, Bob Bow- 
ditch and Guy Vise. McClellan, 6 feet 
8, is all the height, and his talent is 
still questionable. Lacking experi- 
ence, depth, size and promising new- 
comers, Harvard will have little to 
cheer about this year or next. Co- 
lumbia has a new coach, Archie Old- 
ham, veteran Phil Matthews and 
several exciting sophomore prospects. 
But there is a grave deficiency of 
height and varsity experience. Mat- 
thews provides practically all the re- 
bounding strength, and no one man 
can handle this job. The sophomores 
include Murray Melton, Jack Harris 
and Ed Auzenbergs— nucleus for a 
speedy, high-scoring team as they 
acquire poise. All three may start. If 
Oldham decides to rely on more expe- 
rienced hands, he will choose among 
Richie Rodin, Herb London, Hal 
Kaplan, Stan Needleman. Columbia’s 
future is reasonably bright. 
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You’ll love tlie Vauxhall 

for the same reasons the British do! 



Positively ingenious — the British ability to design a car so generous with room 
and so sparing with fuel. Your first inspection will show that the trim and com- 
pact Vauxhall is your best import buy. You'll admire, first of all, its famous British- 
crafted quality. You’ll like its 5-passenger roominess, its 4-door convenience . . . 
the standard American gearshift and wrap around windshield and rear window. 
And when you drive it you’ll find it surprisingly nimble and easy to manoeuvre 
and park. Typically British, too, is its gasoline economy of up to 35 miles per 
gallon. See and drive the Vauxhall soon — it’s an outstanding example of tradi- 
tional British quality. For colour catalogue, write Pontiac Motor Diviaion, Dept. 36. Pontiac, Mich. 


SOLD AND SERVICED IN AMERICA BY YOUR PONTIAC DEALER 
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MID-ATLANTIC 


W hen a coach uses the well- worn 
expression, “We’re rebuilding 
this year,” he often really means that 
he has nothing to work with and antici- 
pates no help from any quarter. But 
when st. Joseph's coach, Jack Ram- 
say, used it last season, he meant pre- 
cisely what the words imply. And he 
has “rebuilt” splendidly. The Hawks 
should be among the best in the na- 
tion this year. All five starters re- 
turn but some will have trouble hold- 
ing their jobs in the face of strong 
competition from four sophomores — 
Jack Egan, Vince Kempton, Frank 
Majewski and Tony Walsh — and re- 
serve John Hoffacker. The regulars 
are Joe Spratt, Joe Reilly, Bob Mc- 
Neil, Bob Clarke, and Joe Gallo. 
They shot at a .400 clip last year, but 
were weak on the boards, and the 
sophomores are expected to make up 
this deficiency. Gallo has injured a 
knee, but should be ready on opening 
day. St. Joe’s uses a controlled fast 
break and alternates between the zone 
and man-to-man on defense, depend- 


St. Joseph's Muhlenberg 

ing on the opposition’s personnel. At 
la salle, everyone is expecting big 
things of new Coach Dudey Moore 
(see page 86), which is somewhat un- 
fair, considering this year’s material. 
One expert has stated flatly that 
Moore will win games for the Explor- 
ers on brain power alone, and he may 
have to, at that. Of the veterans re- 
turning, none was able to average as 
many as 10 points a game last season, 
and only one sophomore— Bob Her- 
delin— has shown that potential. The 
over-all height is also below average 
and so is the reserve talent. Three 
pretty fair shooters— A1 Ferner, 
Ralph Bantivoglio and Joe Heyer— 
are the chief assets. They will un- 
doubtedly start, along with Bob Al- 
den and one other from Hugh Brolly, 


Bill Lavery and Jack McKeaney. 
This is Moore’s turn to rebuild. The 
same can be said of Coach Harry 
Litwack at temple, though Litwack 
does start with one of the best back- 
courtmen in the East in Bill (“Pick- 
les”) Kennedy, who can shoot, is 
strong on defense and handles the ball 
with some of the finesse of his former 
sidekick, Guy Rodgers. All other posi- 
tions are still wide-open . Three sopho- 
mores may make the grade: Bernie 
Ivens, a good corner shot, George 
Palmer and Norman Ginsberg. The 
veteran reserves include Ophie Frank- 
lin, Erv Abrams, Pete Goss, Joe Gold- 
enberg, Jack Peepe and Cliff Crispin. 
If the rebounding is reasonably good, 
Kennedy is capable of directing a de- 
ceptive fast break; on defense, Lit- 
wack has his own odd variations of 
the zone. Lafayette is on its way 
back to prominence under personable 
young Coach George Davidson, him- 
self a former top scorer at the school. 
He has four of last season’s starters 
back: Mike Wallace, Joe Sterlein, 
Richie Kohler and Jim Hurst. All are 
fast and shoot well. Davidson’s prob- 
lem is height; George Hoerrner is 6 
feet 10 but lacks poise and experi- 
ence, and sophomore Pete Hanson 
(6 feet 9) is even greener. Reserves in- 
clude Charlie Ross, Bill MacDonald 
and Gerry Crean. Two sophomores, 
Bruce Flemming and Pete Pavia, have 
shown well in practice and may start 
later in the season. With Temple and 
La Salle weaker, Lafayette should im- 
prove its conference record. Coach 
Ben Kribbs has spent six years build- 
ing basketball interest at bucknell, 
and this season he has his best selling 
point: a starting five that has played 
together for two full years. They are 
Hal Danzig, Bob Ericsson, Ellis Har- 
ley, Jack Flanegan and Tom Thomp- 


LAST 

SEASON 


Coni.' Season 


W L W L 

TEMPLE 

8 0 27 3 

LA SALLE 

3 2 15 9 

LAFAYETTE 

75 16 10 

BUCKNELL 

4 3 16 8 

ST. JOSEPH'S 

3 3 18 9 

MUHLENBERG 

37 12 12 

LEHIGH 

2 7 8 10 

RUTGERS 

14 7 15 


>n among eight teams abate 





Man to watch 


BILL KENNEDY, TEMPLE 

Fast, deceptive and a fine playmak- 
er, he will be the steady hand guid- 
ing a very inexperienced Temple team. 


son, a fast crew of fair height that 
may give the conference’s perennial 
leaders real trouble. The only appar- 
ent flaw is a green, predominantly 
sophomore bench. Academic difficul- 
ties have depleted a promising Muhl- 
enberg squad, leaving three top pros- 
pects ineligible. Dick Sekunda, Mel 
Kessler and Bill Dissinger will surely 
start and the others will come from 
among Don Robins, Joe Berghold, 
Joel Sarner, Bob Lukens, Steve Ma- 
tel and sophomore George Gilfillian. 
The size is fair, but there is a dearth 
of speed in the face of a tough sched- 
ule. Neither Lehigh nor Rutgers has 
the over-all height necessary in to- 
day’s style of play, and both have 
lost considerable strength through 
graduation. At lehigh. Coach Tony 
Packer has Norm Zelenko and Arnis 
Balgaluis back and four veteran re- 
serves: A1 Hofman, Terry Eckert, 
Bob Rogan and Denis Brenan. Sopho- 
more John Palfi seems likely to start. 
The squad should be about as effec- 
tive as last year’s, but most of the 
competition, unfortunately, will be 
better. Coach W arren Harris hopes for 
the first .500 season in several years 
at rutgers, on the basis of improved 
shooting and speed. Starters Charles 
Wermuth and Bruce Webster return, 
along with reserves Bill Wolff, Larry 
Kaufman and Lars Steensland. Two 
sophomores — Karol Strelecki and 
Doug Patton — will also play regular- 
ly. Rutgers’ schedule includes some 
of the best teams in the East and ap- 
pears out of its class. 
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SOUTHERN 


T here is a chance — slim, but 
interesting to contemplate— that 
west Virginia might just run into 
enough trouble this year in racking 
up its fifth consecutive title for the 
annual rout to be called a race. The 
three top contenders— George Wash- 
ington, Virginia Tech, The Citadel 
— are all well manned by veteran 
crews, while the Mountaineers must 
look to reserves and sophomores for 
another winning combination. Slick 
old pro George King joins Coach 
Fred Schaus’s staff at West Virginia, 
and if he is successful in teaching his 
ball-handling skill to a few Moun- 
taineers, he will more than earn his 
salary. Sophomore Jim Ritchie makes 
up somewhat for the loss of three 
starters here. His presence up front 
allows Schaus to move veteran Bob 
Smith to guard. Jerry West, a dan- 
gerous shooter and a bear on defense, 
is the third sure regular. The other 
positions will be filled, on a revolving 
basis, by reserves Bob Clousson, Wil- 
lie Akers, Bucky Bolyard, Butch 



DICK WHERRY JEFF COHEN 

The Citadel William & Mary 


Goode, Ronnie Retton and Howie 
Schertzinger and sophomore Joe 
Posch. There is no cause for panic at 
West Virginia, but the competition 
this year will be much tougher than 
usual. At gw, battle-scarred Coach 
Bill Reinhart starts his 29th year 
with five returning regulars: Gene 
Guarilia, Sam Knisley, Howard 
Bash, Bill Telasky and Howard Mc- 
Donald. This is a solid, unspectacular 
but tenacious bunch that can beat 
better teams on good nights. If Bill 
Ingram, a 6-foot-9 sophomore, ac- 
quires poise and polish more quickly 
than expected, GW would really be 
tough. They were coming along very 
well at the end of last season. A break 
in the schedule helps Virginia tech : 
they don’t have to play West Virgin- 


ia. Here, too, everyone is back: Bob 
Ayersman, Chris Smith, Earl Gilbert, 
Lewis Mills and Duke Rice, plus re- 
serves Dean Blake, Bill Shepherd 
and Terry Penn. This squad also be- 
gan to jell toward the end of last sea- 
son. It should certainly improve its 
record, despite Coach Chuck Noe’s 
understandably cautious outlook. 
At the citadel Coach Norman Sloan 
confidently expects to move up in 
the standings, and he has good rea- 
sons for his optimism. Five of them 
are returning starters Dick Wherry, 
Ray Graves, Bob Blackledge, Art 
Musselman and Teddy Weeks. A 
sixth and seventh are sophomores 
Dick Jones and George Wehrmeister, 
who may displace some older hands 
on the first five. This may be the fast- 
est team in the conference, running a 
controlled break with confidence 
born of a year’s seasoning, william 
& mary will have the tallest starting 
five in this and many another league, 
averaging 6 feet 5. It will not be fast, 
and will therefore use a slow, deliber- 
ate offense, stressing ball control. 
Sophomore Jeff Cohen (6 feet 7) is 
one of the nation’s brightest young 
prospects. He will team with high- 
scoring Roy Lange and Bev Vaughan, 
Chuck Sanders and Tom Farring- 
ton. Reserves include Jim Osbon, 
Ray Varga, Bill Darrow and Dave 
Bottoms. For the first time fur- 
man's team will be able to practice 
on a regulation-size court, as the 
school completes the move to a new 
campus. Appropriately, Coach Lyles 
Alley has a strong squad returning — 
all five starters and all reserve letter- 
men. They are Tom Conard, Byron 
Pinson,. Dave Shepard, Steve Ross, 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

12 0 

26 

2 

VIRGINIA TECH 

10 5 

It 

8 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

8 4 

12 

11 

CITADEL 

9 6 

16 

11 
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14 

FURMAN 

4 8 

10 

16 

DAVIDSON 

4 8 
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IS 

WASHINGTON 4 LEE* 

4 9 

9 

16 

VIRGINIA MILITARY 
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‘Dropped out of conference 
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Man to watch 

JERRY WEST, W. VA. 


Unusually long arms and speed afoot 
enable him to block many passes and 
shots, literally “surround" his man. 


Dick Wright, Steve Benya, J. C. 
Rhiae and Gordon Blackwell. Two 
fine transfer students, Pete Carlisle 
and Buddy Davidson, may make 
the first five. Though somewhat slow, 
this is ro longer a seventh-place 
squad. Only five men who have played 
at all return at Richmond, and there 
is no help from any newcomers. For- 
tunately, the veterans are fast and 
rugged, though there is no standout 
big man. The set team: Carl Slone, 
Theryl Willis, Butch Lambiotte, Alan 
Cole and Tom Booker. Sophomore 
Gerald Sklar, 6 feet 9, will be on the 
squad, getting experience for next 
year. The lack of reserve strength 
here is a grave deficiency, davidson 
was the league’s best defensive team 
last year, and enough veterans are 
back to repeat that achievement. 
Happily, too, the old hands include 
the three top scorers: Semi Mintz, 
Dave Hollingsworth and Bill Shinn. 
Center Joe Milaer will also start, and 
the fifth will come from among Jim 
Nuckolls, Joe Markee and Hight 
Redmond. The one good big man is 
missing here, too; his absence will 
have to be overcome by strong out- 
sideshooting. New Coach Louis Miller 
inherits the conference's worst record 
at vmi and a squad whose average 
height and scoring potential leave 
much to be desired. Four returning 
veterans are Ralph Lawson, Lee 
Southard, Chuck Cotton and Dave 
Goode. The other starter will be eith- 
er Frank Oley or Jim French, with Jer- 
ry Lawson slated for reserve use. 
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How to secede 
from the state of the world 


Some years ago a group of San Franciscans met by an 
instinctive impulse, such as moves the warblers to fly south 
in fall. After giving one brief thought to the state of the 
world, they started mixing gin and vermouth. From that day 
to this, the Lower Montgomery Street Olive or Onion Society 
has devoted itself to the care and breeding of Martinis. 

We at Cresta Blanca first learned about the club when some- 
body told us that its official recipe included Cresta Blanca 
Triple-Dry White Vermouth. Gentlemen of LMSOOS, how 
right you are! And what a capital raison d'etre you have! 
In a time of orbiting anxieties and suspect weather, at least 
one little group of souls has found a way to create its own 
genial world of merriment and wit. 


Now, if you’d like to up yourself philosophically, we under- 
stand you can apply for one of the society's Non-resident 
Memberships. But don’t write to Cresta Blanca. Send your 
application directly to: Messrs. Vogel, Nyeland, Cox and 
Collard. Tasting Committee, Lower Montgomery Street 
Olive or Onion Society, 127 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
4, California. We hope you get in! 

CRESTA BLANCA 

TRIPLE-DRY WHITE VERMOUTH 

CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY, LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 



SOUTHEASTERN 


AT ANY OTHER School the loss of 
four starters and a host of reserves 
would be catastrophic but at Ken- 
tucky it is merely regrettable. The 
reason is, of course, that Coach 
Adolph Rupp is still there to mold 
the best possible team out of what- 
ever talent is available. Rupp’s sure 
assets are the deadeye Johnny Cox 
and veteran subs Phil Johnson, Don 
Mills and Lowell Hughes. His new 
talent, in rough order of excellence, 
includes Bill Lickert, Ned Jennings, 
junior-college transfer student Sid 
Cohen, Howard Dardeen, Bobby 
Slusher, Dick Parsons and A1 Robin- 
son. There is nothing missing here but 
experience, and a few practice ses- 
sions with Rupp and Assistant Harry 
Lancaster make up for that in a hur- 
ry. Led by the great Bailey Howell, 
Mississippi state will field its 
best squad in history. Coach Babe 
McCarthy has all of last season’s 
starters available: Howell, Dale Fish- 
er, Charles Hull, Jerry Keeton and 
Ted Usher. At least one sophomore, 



TERRY RANDALL BILL LICKERT 

Georgia Tech Kentucky 


Jerry Graves, will break into the first 
string, and Mike McRaney, Kermit 
Davis, John Hutchison, Gayle Hatch, 
Alex Singer and Roger Thomas make 
up a strong bench. State will be one 
of Kentucky’s chief competitors for 
the title. Another will be Tennessee. 
tall, seasoned and rich in reserves. 
Eight of Coach Emmett Lowery’s 
best players return, and seven sopho- 
mores are good enough to make the 
squad. The veterans are led by the 
superb rebounder, Gene Tormohlen, 
and include Don Reeverts, Charlie 
Scott, Ken Coulter, Ray Cooper, Bob 
Risser, Dalen Showalter (sophomore 
of the year in the SEC last season), 
Butch Lowery, Henry Garrison and 
Glen Anderson. All this bunch needs 
is a take-charge floor leader. The 


best freshman team in Georgia 
tech’s history moves up to the var- 
sity this year, and three from that 
group — Roger Kaiser, John Hoffman, 
Wayne Richards— are likely starters. 
They join veterans Terry Randall, 
Buddy Blemker, David Denton, Jim 
Riley and Frank Inman to form a 
speedy, hot-shooting squad whose 
only deficiency is over-all size, au- 
burn has been seriously hurt by the 
loss of powerful Manley Johnston, 
who signed a pro baseball contract, 
the temporary loss of Rex Frederick 
because of a knee operation and the 
indefinite loss of Henry Hart because 
of a knee injury. Coach Joel Eaves 
will have to start the season with a 
first five chosen from among veterans 
Jimmy Lee, Bill Gregory, Ty Sam- 
ples and Bayward McManus and 
sophomores Jimmy Fibbe, Ray Groo- 
ver, David Vaughn and Porter Gil- 
bert. These are good men, but a real- 
ly first-rate club was in prospect be- 
fore the losses. Vanderbilt, always 
tough under Coach Bob Polk, will 
be speedy, tall and deep in reserves. 
Three sophomores— Larry Banks, 
Bill Depp, John Laurent— are good 
enough to push some veterans off the 
first five, and two others, John Donin- 
ger and Warren Fiser, will make the 
squad. Veterans Jim Henry and Ben 
Rowan are sure starters, and Don 
Hinton, Jack Pirrie and Doug Yates 
will see plenty of action. By mid- 
season the starting sophomores 
should prove themselves up to the 
caliber of play in this strong confer- 
ence. ALABAMA is probably the best 
of the remaining half dozen teams. 
Dr. Eugene Lambert, ’Bama’s coach, 
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Seaton 

W L 

W L 

KENTUCKY 12 2 

23 6 

AUBURN 11 3 

16 6 

MISSISSIPPI STATE 9 S 

20 5 

ALABAMA 9 S 

17 9 

TENNESSEE 8 6 

16 7 

GEORGIA TECH 8 6 

15 11 

VANDERBILT 7 7 

14 11 

MISSISSIPPI 6 8 

12 12 

FLORIDA 5 9 

12 9 

TULANE 3 It 

8 IS 

LOUISIANA STATE 3 11 

7 18 

GEORGIA 3 11 

7 19 



Man to watch 


BAILEY HOWELL, MISS. STATE 

The nation’s best shooter as a sopho- 
more, he should be a cinch for All- 
America for the second year in a row. 


has some occasional starters back and 
a few promising newcomers but no 
really outstanding talent. A first five 
will come from among Dan Quin- 
dazzi, E. B. Homner, Len Kaplan, Jer- 
ry Vogel, Floyd Johnson and Clyde 
Frederick. At lsu Coach Jay Mc- 
Creary, who had practically nothing 
to start with last season, has everyone 
back this time, but there is little 
height or shooting ability. His regu- 
lars are Jim Crisco, Wayne Monson, 
Joe Comlis, Carey Guglielmo and 
Lynn Moon. When Joe Hobbs gradu- 
ated, Florida lost its scoring punch. 
Coach John Mauer has one good 
guard, Charlie Pike, and one good for- 
ward, Dick Hoban. The other start- 
ing berths are up for grabs, with soph- 
omores Bobby Shiver and Lou Mer- 
chant and reserve Bob Sherwood the 
likeliest candidates. A good sopho- 
more crew joins the varsity at Geor- 
gia. and three are probable starters: 
John Johnson, Gordon Darrah and 
either Don Keiser or Pat Casey. Vet- 
erans Fred Edmondson and Sonny 
Poss complete the first five, which, 
obviously, will be green but has good 
average size, tulane should climb to 
a spot just behind Alabama because 
of a nucleus of veterans and some 
sophomores who shoot well. The old 
hands are Gary Stoll, Vic Klinker, 
Louie Anderson and Ron Mitchell; 
the newcomers who may start are Gus 
Wenzel, A1 O’Brien and Wayne Pearl. 
Mississippi has Ivan Richmann, a 
tall, strong rebounder, and a lot of 
problems in other areas. 
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Brownie Turret Camera. Exposure-Meter Model. Automatically shows when exposure is right. 3-lens range, filters. $99.50 


Kodak gifts say "Open me first' 
...and save all the fun in color movies! 

Only Kodak gifts have the ‘Open me first” tag. / 1 invites you to save 
alt the joy of Christmas. ..and the years to come. ..in exciting action movies ! 




Famous 8mm Brownie Movie Cameras (1. to r.) — j 2.3 model. America’s favorite! 
Just one simple setting for color movies indoors or out. Only $32. 50. Turret f 2.3 model. 
Same ease and economy, plus turret for regular, wide-angle, telephoto scenes. Com- 
plete, $59.50. fi 1.9 "Exposure- Meter" model. Meter pointer automatically shows when 
exposure is correct. Set without taking camera from your eye. Built-in filters. $79.50 



Magazine loads in 3 sec- 
onds! Kodak Medallion 8 
Camera, Turret // 1.9, 
gives regular, wide-angle, 
telephoto views . . $ 1 59. 50 



Wonderful buy in 8mm projec- 
tors! Brownie ‘‘500” has 500 w 
lamp for sharp movies up to 4 
feet wide. “Stills,” reverse action, 
power rewind $79.50 

Many photo dealers offer terms as low as It/ < 


New high in brightness! Ktnm Kodak 
Showtime Projector shows movies 
750-watts bright — up to 5 feet wide. 
Variable speeds, reverse action, 
“stills.” With dry splicer $174.50 

lien. Prices are list, iriet. Fed. Tax where applicable, r 


Quality sound . budget price! New 
16mm Kodak Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector, 8 K 5. has 8-wall 
amplifier, 9-inch oval 
speaker, / 1.6 lens $429 

subject to change without notice. 


See Kodak's " The Ed Sullivan Show ” and " The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet ” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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ATLANTIC COAST 


T he most interesting facet of 
what promises to be a three-way 
battle for the ACC title is that the 
three clubs involved use different 
styles on both attack and defense. On 
offense, Maryland is very deliberate, 
North Carolina State prefers the fast 
break and North Carolina alternates 
between running and ball control. On 
defense, Maryland is strictly man-to- 
man, State prefers the zone, while, 
again, Carolina alternates and very 
often employs the press. At north 
Carolina state veteran Coach Ev 
Case welcomes back a full set of start- 
ers, led by strong rebounder John 
Richter and Lou Pucillo, one of the 
smallest men (5 feet. 9) in college ball 
and one of the best. Pucillo is a clever 
dribbler and passer and has every 
shot in the book. With these two are 
Don Gallagher, Bob MacGillivray 
and Don Englehardt and veteran re- 
serves George Stepanovich and Ken 
Clark. Three promising sophomores, 
Stan Niewierowski, Mark Reiner and 
Bruce Hoadley, may break into the 



RAY PERICOLA 

South Carolina 


starting lineup later in the season. 
This is a fast, seasoned squad, as- 
sured of national ranking. The loss 
of three good starters at Maryland 
is hardly as serious a blow as it sounds. 
The returning veterans are fast and 
strong, shoot well and handle the ball 
with finesse. Coach Bud Millikan has 
taught his charges well. They are 
Charles McNeil, A1 Bunge, Gene Dan- 
ko, Jerry Bechtle, Bill Murphy, Pete 
Krukar, Doc Weingarten, Jerry 
Shanahan and Jim Halleck. And 
there is still more sound talent in 
sophomores Bob McDonald, Bob 
Wilson, Paul Jelus and Bruce Kel- 
leher. On north Carolina's fine 
squad there is only one senior, a non- 
starter, so affable Coach Frank Mc- 
Guire can look forward to a sparkling 


season next year. Not that this one 
will be dreary; on the contrary, 
though the roster of top-grade talent 
is slim, it is comprised of good speed 
and shooting and better-than-average 
size. Two smooth guards are veteran 
Harvey Salz and sophomore York 
Larese. Up front are Dick Kepley, 
Danny Lotz, Lee Shaffer, Ray Stan- 
ley, Doug Moe and Hugh Donohue. 
Backcourt reserves include John Crot- 
ty and Lou Brown. All of Coach Bill 
McCann’s regulars are back at Vir- 
ginia. plus excellent reserves and at 
least one top-grade sophomore, Jay 
McKenzie. This would assure an im- 
proved record if the other teams in 
this conference weren’t so tough. The 
tall, strong starters are Herb Busch, 
Bill Metzger, John Siewers, Paul Ad- 
kins and John Haner. Coach McCann, 
now in his second year, is also better 
prepared for the competition he faces. 
wake forests Coach Bones Mc- 
Kinney also has reasonable prospects 
for climbing in the standings, with 
five returning regulars, and 6-foot-8 
sophomore Jerry Steele moving in at 
center. The veterans are high-scoring 
Dave Budd, Olin Broadway, Charlie 
Forte, George Ritchie and Twig Wig- 
gins, plus reserves Bill Greene and 
Dick Odom. Transfer student Bill 
Cullen and sophomore Alley Hart add 
backcourt strength. This adds up to 
good speed and shooting and at least 
adequate size, and Bones will get the 
most out of it. duke's fine team of a 
year ago was stripped of all starters 
and two top reserves by graduation, 
but the current crew, dominated by 
sophomores, has every asset but ex- 
perience. It is a deeper squad, taller 
and possibly faster. The newcomers, 
on whom Coach Hal Bradley counts 
so heavily, include Doug Kistler, Fred 
Kast, Howard Hurt, Jay Beal, John 
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Man to watch 

LOU PUCILLO, N.C. STATE 

Oulu 5 feet . 9 , hr is one of the nation's 
best shooters, a yreat dribbler, fine 
playmaker and a slick ball handler. 


Frye and Carroll Youngkin. Five vet- 
eran reserves are Gerry Robertson, 
Larry Bateman, George Barrett, Bill 
Watson and Marty Joyce. Much de- 
pends on how quickly the green play- 
ers acquire the poise to go with their 
talent. Rebounding has been Coach 
Press Maravich’s biggest problem for 
the past two years at clemson, and 
the current squad does not appear 
able to solve it either. Otherwise, it is 
a sound team, featuring very good 
shooting and steadily improving abil- 
ity on defense. George Krajack, Doug 
Hoffman and Walt Gibbons are strong 
veteran regulars up front, and the 
rest of the starters will come from 
among reserves Dutch Shample and 
Bill Warren, the two likeliest, and 
Jim Lewis, Don Carver and Frank 
Clarke, south Carolina's rather dim 
prospects were hardly brightened 
when veteran Guard Dick Prater in- 
jured his ankle; he will be out of 
action for at least another month. The 
most serious weakness here is the lack 
of scoring punch and a close second 
is the lack of speed. Experience and 
size are abundantly present, however, 
in the persons of Mike Callahan, 
Walt Hudson and Ray Pericola, all 
veteran regulars, and reserves Larry 
Dial, Bob Frantz, Fred Lentz and 
Fred Luigs. Four sophomores, Bury 
Hudson, Ron Johnson, Dan Mor- 
gan and Everette Newman, prob- 
ably will make the squad, and so 
will transfer student Mel Quick, who 
is expected to improve the back- 
court situation. 
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SOUTHWEST 

T t is only a matter of time, just 
a few more years, before this 
league’s representative in the annual 
NCAA championship tournament 
will be a powerful contender instead 
of the pushover it has mostly been in 
the past. The reason lies not only in 
the fast-rising interest in basketball 
within the conference, but, more im- 
portant, among the high schools in 
the area, where future college stars 
must get their basic training. The 
newest school in the conference, Tex- 
as tech, where rabid fans presented 
Coach Polk Robison an air-condi- 
tioned car last year despite only a 
third-place finish, appears to have a 
winner this time around. Seven tall, 
accurate shooters who were alternate 
starters last season are back, and 
fi-foot-9 sophomore Harold Hudgens 
joins them to make up a deep squad 
that is strong on the boards and lacks 
only outstanding speed. The veterans 
are Charley Lynch, Gerald Myers, 
Leon Hill, Wade Wolfe, Chuck Key, 
Pat Noakes, Gene Arrington and re- 



GERALD MYERS H. E. KIRCHNER 


Texas Tech Texan Christian 

serves Jim Wiley, Dale McKeehan, 
Don Apple and Sid Seligman. The 
tallest and most experienced team in 
texas Christian's history makes 
the Horned Frogs the top contender. 
Coach Buster Brannon has the 
league’s leading scorer and rebounder 
in Ronny Stevenson, and will sur- 
round him with veterans Derrill Nip- 
pert, H. E. Kirchner, Ken King and 
Ken Brunson. Reserves include vet- 
erans Roy Davis, Tommy Meacham, 
Don Williams, Bobby Tyler, Tommy 
Turner and F. A. Davis. Three soph- 
omores will make the squad: Jerry 
Cobb, Perry McMichael and Jerry 
Pope. Last year’s champs, shrewd, 
taciturn Coach Glen Rose’s Arkan- 
sas Razorbacks, have lost the steady, 
high-scoring Fred Grim and two oth- 


er regulars but anticipate much help 
from two sophomores. They are Ron- 
nie Garner and Clyde Rhoden, who 
led their freshman team to a 10 2 
record. Two veteran starters, Jim 
Carpenter and Harry Thompson, and 
reserves Ora Lee Boss, Zane Hankins 
and Tommy Rankin complete the 
list of first-grade talent. Rose will 
have a taller starting lineup and pos- 
sibly greater scoring potential than 
last year, but is worried about de- 
fense. At texas a&m hopes are high 
and will be higher at midterm, when 
transfer student Kelly Chapman be- 
comes eligible and joins the first five. 
There is a solid nucleus of veteran 
regulars: Neil Swisher, Wayne Law- 
rence, Archie Carroll and Ernie Tur- 
ner; plus reserves Jack Collier, Dave 
Corson, Sam Myers, Jack Schwake 
and Jim McNichol. Two sophomores, 
Donei Mercer and Elliot Craig, are 
also expected to help. Coach Bob 
Rogers has excellent size, fair shoot- 
ing and a strong bench but could use 
more speed. At smu courtly, quick- 
witted Coach Doc Hayes, who has 
won the title three times in the past 
four years, will have a small team, 
but one of the nation’s best little men 
in Max Williams. Doc’s choice of 
other starters from a shallow squad 
likely will be veterans Bobby James, 
Wilbur Marsh, Kim Nash and Carter 
Creech. He looks to 6-foot-7 sopho- 
more Steve Strange for help at center 
when this green newcomer acquires 
poise, because getting the ball off the 
boards will be Doc’s big headache. At 
rice seven seniors, plus a list of sea- 
soned reserves, plus two fine sopho- 
mores, plus two transfer students 
give hope for an improved record. 
Biggest asset of all is 6-foot-8 Center 
Tom Robitaille, who is extremely 
agile for his size. With him, Willie 
Preston and Gary Griffin make up a 
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Man to watch 


MAX WILLIAMS, SMU 

A sturdy, powerful 5 feet 10, he is an 

extremely fast driver, a fine outside 

shot and a superbly deceptive passer. 

strong front line. With these three, 
Coach Don Suman likely will start 
veteran Steve Galloway and sopho- 
more Jim Davis. Reserves include 
veterans Dale Ball, Bob Higgins and 
Jay Mcllvain, transfers Max Beden- 
baugh and Dave Craig and sopho- 
more Steve Smith. At texas Coach 
Marshall Hughes has his first reason- 
ably tall squad in years, led by 
6-foot-8 sophomore Albert Almanza, 
who broke all freshman scoring rec- 
ords at the school last season. Three 
other lanky newcomers may start: 
Wayne Clark, Bill Minims and Jerry 
Graham, though two veteran guards, 
Jay Arnette and Bobby Puryear, are 
sure to see plenty of action. Reserves 
include Charlie Cox, Jerry Smith, Ed 
Russell and Bill Davenport. 'The fu- 
ture isn’t any brighter at baylor 
than last year's record indicates. 
Coach Bill Henderson has six letter- 
men returning and hopes for help 
from sophomores Richard Tinsley 
and Wendell Cason. His veterans are 
Gene McCarley, Bob Turner, David 
Pierce, John Moore, Charley Pack 
and John Fite. Some improvement 
can be expected in shooting, but the 
Bears lack both speed and height. 

If SMU should finish with the best 
season record, the second-place team 
will go to the NCAA tournament. 
The school is on probation because 
of remarks allegedly made by some of 
its officials regarding a referee’s deci- 
sion during the A&M game last year 
—which seems a highly unjustified 
penalty for the offense charged. 


mm 



OHIO VALLEY 

O NE OF THE nation’s toughest old- 
timers, in his 37th year of coach- 
ing and with a remarkable 677-235 
record, Ed Diddle has another winner 

atWESTERN KENTUCKY. Though he lost 

four starters, he still has 6-foot-8 
Ralph Crosthwaite, who has averaged 
20 points over the last three years, a 
slew of tall, strong veterans and a 
sophomore of great promise in Charlie 
Osborne. This year’s crew will lack 
the famous Hilltopper trademark, 
blazing speed, but has excellent board 
strength and shoots well. The veter- 
ans include Darrell Bicknell, A1 Elli- 
son, Jude Talbott, John McClearn, 
Don Parsons, Chester Montgomery 
and Bill Curry. Defending champion 
Tennessee tech will be without the 
services of Larry McDonald, who is 
ill; he was counted on heavily up 
front, but nevertheless Tech will be a 
strong contender. Coach Johnny Old- 
ham has a shallow squad that is small 
at the guard positions but has good 
size elsewhere. The veterans are Jim 
Hagan, Dale Phelps, Hearon Puckett, 



E. Ky. Coach, W. Ky. 


Alan Herron and Jackie Pearson . They 
will be backed up chiefly by sopho- 
mores, who include Lloyd Hardy, 
Tony Price and Roy Shumate. Two 
top, double-figure scorers lead a flock 
of returning veterans at eastern 
Kentucky, whose poor record last 
year was caused mostly by a rash of 
illness and injuries. Nine men were 
down with the flu at one time. The 
two high-point men are Dale Moore 
and Larry Wood; the others, strong 
rebounders and fine shooters, are Ber- 
nie Kotula, Carl Paulus, Bruce Sprin- 
gate, Ray Vencill and John Ratliff. 
Three fine sophomores will be bat- 
tling for starting positions: Carl Cole, 
Roland Wierwille and Jack Upchurch. 
Barring a repetition of last year’s 
miserable luck, this squad will be con- 



tending all the way. Too many sopho- 
mores will be starting at Murray 
state for new Coach Cal Luther to 
make an impressive debut, but the 
newcomers are tall and fair shooters 
and things should be better next 
year. They include Ken Peterson, 
Mike O’Ruirdan, Frank Smikoski 
and Harold Wilkins. Veteran Terry 
Darnall will start, and the other old 
hands are Ken Wray, Dale Alexander, 
Gene Herndon and Ralph Teter. Mur- 
ray State will be slow, inexperienced 
and weak in reserves. Much the same 
situation exists at morehead state, 
where only Thornton Hill and Herb 
Triplett have any substantial varsity 
playing time behind them. Sopho- 
mores Jim Harrison, Tom Hamilton 
and Hecky Thompson will likely start 
with them, and Sam Van Hook, Ger- 
ald Yentes, Arthur Cole and Gran- 
ville Williams make up the bench. 
The size is fair and the speed good, 
but inexperience is costly in this tough 
league. At middle Tennessee Coach 
Ed Diddle Jr. expects to give his fa- 
ther and other coaches in the league 
a peck of trouble, and for sound rea- 
sons. His team has depth, defensive 
ability and experience. Diddle has 
three veteran starters in Dick Baugh, 
Bob Williamson and Wally Johnson, 
seasoned reserves in Lewis McManus, 
Ronnie Newman, Ray Hammers and 
Mike Batsel. Two sophomores, Ralph 
Bryant and Bob Burden, add height. 
John Price, out last year with injuries, 
and transfer student Don Smith will 
see much action. Only top speed is 
lacking, east Tennessee state joins 
the conference this year and is not ex- 
pected to make much of a splash in 
its debut. Inexperience is again the 
great drawback, since only two start- 
ers, Buddy Hartsell and Stan John- 
son, are back, and only three veter- 


Man to watch 

RALPH CROSTHWAITE, W. KY. 

This tall Kentuckian sank more than 
60% of his shots from the floor last 
year to lead the nation in accuracy. 


an reserves, Douglas Kern, Ken Cole 
and Jim Williams. Three sophomores 
may be regulars: Jim Brown, Tom 
Chilton and Charles Webb. Hugh Jen- 
kins and Charlie Kelly will join the 
reserves. The team has good speed 
and shooting ability, but the lack of 
height is too much to overcome. 
Coach Madison Brooks will have a 
tough row to hoe in this league. 

Though it does not enjoy major- 
college status, one team that plays in 
this area and merits wide recognition 

is TENNESSEE A A I STATE at Nash- 

ville. This all-Negro school had a 28-3 
record last year, including 21 victo- 
ries in a row, and won the National 
Association of Intercollegiate Athlet- 
ics (NAIA) title for the second time 
in succession. One of the members of 
that championship team, who returns 
for his senior year at Tennessee State, 
is Richard (Skull) Barnett, whosurely 
will be a top draft choice among the 
pros next year. He is a superb shoot- 
er and has great speed afoot. State’s 
coach, Johnny McLendon, must be 
rated one of the best in the business, 
a fine teacher of fundamentals and 
fast-break basketball. In addition to 
Barnett, the squad has starters John 
Barnhill and Jim Satterwhite back, 
and some strong veteran reserves in 
Rossie Johnson, Ben Warley, Eugene 
Werts and Nurlin Tarrant. They are 
high-percentage shooters, strong re- 
bounders and can run with anybody. 
They will surely clean up in their 
conference, the Mid-Western AA. 
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P icking a winner here is like 
choosing the best of a cageful of 
hungry tigers. You never know who 
is going to turn on and demolish 
whom. But ducking is a coward’s 
way; we like purdue. All five start- 
ers are back, a smooth unit that 
makes up for the lack of a giant with 
good average size, great speed and 
accurate shooting. Coach Ray Eddy 
worries about his shallow bench, but 
this starting five could turn the trick 
without help. It is comprised of Bill 
Greve, Bob Fehrman, Jake Eison, 
Willie Merriweather and the slick 
and speedy Harvey Austin, north- 
western will be hurt if starter Dick 
Johnson does not recover in time from 
a knee operation, but four other reg- 
ulars are back and there is great re- 
serve height and strength. Four sure 
first-stringers are slick ball handler 
Willie Jones, fine hooker Joe Ruklick 
and sharpshooters Phil Warren and 
Nick Mantis. Outstanding reserves 
are Floyd Campbell, Dick Becker 
and Charles Brandt. The Wildcats 



JOE RUKLICK 
Northwestern 


Michigan State 


are preseason favorites among the 
coaches. Michigan state builds its 
offense, defense and everything else 
around 6-foot-5 Johnny Green, the 
equal in board strength of many men 
a half foot taller. Likely to start with 
him are Bob Anderegg, Lance Olson, 
Tom Rand and Jim Stouffer. Pep- 
pery Coach Forddy Anderson has 
a balanced though relatively small 
first string, but a shallow, inexperi- 
enced bench. He has, however, won 
plenty of games with less talent than 
this. Only one starter returns from 
Indiana s championship team, but 
there is still a host of skillful veter- 
ans, and two sophomores, especially, 
look very good indeed. One of them, 
slick, fast Herbie Lee, will team in 
the backcourt with the lone return- 


ing regular, Bob Wilkinson. The oth- 
er, 6-foot-10 Walt Bellamy, strong 
and agile, should also start, and the 
likeliest candidates for the remaining 
spots are veterans Lee Aldridge, Bill 
Balch, Glen Butte, Frank Radovich 
and Norbert Witte. Undoubtedly the 
youngest major-college coach in the 
nation, 24-year-old Sharm Scheuer- 
man happily inherits a tall, veteran 
squad at iowa. He will probably 
start Nolden Gentry, Dave Gunther 
and Frank Mundt up front and Clar- 
ence Wordlaw and Bobby Washing- 
ton in the backcourt. The 6-foot-8 
Mundt is the key to success here. If 
he fails to improve on his mediocre 
scoring average (4.4) of last year, 
Scheuerman will have to shift his 
strength around considerably. The 
reserves, fortunately, are good; they 
include George Seaber g, Earl N au and 
sophomore Denny Runge. Illinois, 
probably not a contender, should 
nevertheless move up in the stand- 
ings. Coach Harry Combes has the 
height, so completely absent last year, 
in sophomores John Wessels and Vern 
Altemeyer, who will likely alternate 
at center. Other starters are Roger 
Taylor and Mannie Jackson in the 
backcourt and the high-scoring Gov- 
oner Vaughn up front, while the fifth 
spot will be fought over by Bruce 
Bunkenberg, Ed Perry and Alan Gos- 
nell. Ozzie Cowles starts his 30th 
year as a coach with a promising 
Minnesota crew built around dou- 
ble-figure scorer and fine rebounder 
Ron Johnson at center, playmaker 
Whitey Johnson in the backcourt and 
hot shooter Tom Benson up front. 
He expects considerable help from 
sophomores Tom Skadeland, Curt 
Thalberg and Dick Erickson. Inex- 
perience in the first-stringers will be 
the big handicap, but the presence 
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Man to watch 


A 6-foot-l bundle of power, speed 
and deception, he is a key asset in 
Purdue’s bid for the conference title. 


of only one senior among the starters 
augurs well for next year. There is a 
serious lack of scoring punch at ohio 
state, but a bunch of strong re- 
bounders may make the Buckeyes 
tougher than they appear on paper. 
And, of course, hardly anyone, in- 
cluding new Coach Fred Taylor, can 
wait for the sensational Jerry Lucas 
to become eligible for the varsity 
next season. Larry Huston, Joe Carl- 
son, Dick Furry, Joe Roberts and 
Dave Barker are the veterans, but 
two of them will move over for soph- 
omores Larry Siegfried and Richie 
Hoyt. Coach Bud Foster’s search for 
a center who can score for Wisconsin 
may be ended. Bud has sophomore 
Bob Rossin, and if he won’t do, John 
Stack, injured last year, is ready and 
apparently able. All the other need- 
ed ingredients seem to be present in 
veterans Ray Gross, Brian Kulas, 
Bob Barnesson, Fred Clow, Jim Rog- 
neby, Steve Stephens, Bob Serbiak 
and Rick Murray, and more help is 
expected from the sophomores, espe- 
cially Ivan Jefferson. Michigan hurts 
for some real size, but has a veteran 
nucleus in the strong M. C. Burton, 
George Lee and Terry Miller, plus 
seasoned reserves Gordon Rogers, 
Dale Kingsbury and Henry Gualtie- 
ri. Sophomores John Tidwell, Arlen 
Parker, Dick Donley and Richard 
Robbins will also see action. Coach 
Bill Perigo can’t hope for much more 
than a repeat of last year’s so-so 
record, and he might, unhappily, end 
up with a lot worse. 
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International yachtsmen choose 



Afloat or ashore . . . men who appreciate trimness in sail and style wear DAKS. 

DAKS are cut in the modern English slimline, yet their light weight is inherently American. And never 
before have these faultlessly tailored, self-supporting trousers been offered in such a wide 
variety of fabrics, colours and shades. }{ow is your time for DAKS. 

Prices from $2,9.95. In linen $22.50. (Walking shorts, $14.00.) You will find DAKS in fine stores from 
coast to coast, or write Simpson Imports Inc., Dept. SB, 9 East 37th Street, New York 16. 

MUrray Hill 5-7445. There are also DAKS for women: skirts from $22.95, slacks and walking shorts. 

Tailored by S. SIMPSON LTD., London , England 
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MID-AMERICAN 


T he schools are small but the 
basketball is big-time in this con- 
ference, and at least one of the teams 
this year has a good chance of being 
among the top 20 in the nation. That 
would be bowling green, whose 
coach, Harold Anderson, can boast a 
.705 winning percentage (426 1 78 1 as 
he starts his 25th year. Anderson has 
all of his starters and most of their 
substitutes back from last season, 
but that's only half the story. Back 
too is Rex Leach, who was the Fal- 
cons’ top scorer and rebounder two 
years ago, after a year’s recuperation 
from an attack of hepatitis. Then 
there are two 6-foot-8 transfer stu- 
dents: Ron Parsons from Nebraska, 
and George Burmeister from Loyola 
of Chicago, who may well replace vet- 
erans in the first five. And finally 
there is sophomore Jim Routson, who 
will surely make the squad and may 
even start. The veterans include Jim 
McDonald, Frank Wade, Richard 
Abele and Charles McCampbell, and 
are led by the sparkling backcourt- 



man Jimmy Darrow, who averaged 
22.1 points a game as a sophomore 
last season. The addition of Leach, 
Parsons and Burmeister means great 
rebounding strength for a squad that 
got along well without this impor- 
tant ingredient a year ago. In his first 
year at miami, Coach Dick Shrider 
won the conference title, and with an 
undefeated record (see below i, a re- 
ally fine achievement in this tough 
league. But he has lost his two top 
scorers, and one of them, Wayne Em- 
bry, also represented much of the 
team’s rebounding strength. The 
front court is intact, with Bill Brown 
and Jim Thomas returning, and the 
speedy, 5-foot-8 Jim Hamilton is a 
reliable playmaker. Filling Embry’s 
pivot slot is the real problem ; reserve 


Eddie Wingard will try to solve it, 
and much depends on his perform- 
ance. Veterans Bob Miller and Herb 
Rowan and sophomores Dave Zel- 
ler, Vern Lawson, Terry Marty and 
Rick Ryan complete the squad. Gone 
from marshall are two of the three 
hot shooters that made the Big Green 
tops in the nation in offense last sea- 
son. Leo Byrd is back and big things 
are expected of him again, but the 
squad lacks the single outstanding big 
man and will do well if it holds its 
place in the standings. Coach Jule 
Rivlin has excellent speed and shoot- 
ing at his command in Byrd, Sonny 
Allen, Herm Conner, John Derrow, 
Dick Hall, Ivan Mielke and John 
Milhoan— all lettermen. Sophomores 
do not figure significantly in Rivlin’s 
plans; he will go with his veterans 
and hope they are fast enough to 
overcome any deficiencies in size. 
ohio u. started last season by beat- 
ing Indiana, the team that went on 
to win the Big Ten title — which is a 
good indication of the caliber of ball 
played in this conference. The Bob- 
cats have a tall, experienced crew re- 
turning, deep in reserves (eight let- 
termen) and with two fine sophomore 
prospects in Bunk Adams and How- 
ard Jolliff. There is a possibility that 
the 6-foot-6 Jolliff may not become 
eligible until the second semester, but 
even without him there is plenty of 
height. The starters should be Bob 
Anderson, Dick Norman, Dave Scott, 
Jerry Wolf and Verlynn Witte, 
backed up by reserves Bob Gaunt, 
Dale Bandy and Bruce Johnson. This 
bunch has everything but real speed. 
In that department kent state ap- 
pears the most improved team in the 
conference, because of a fine collection 
of upcoming fleet-footed sophomores. 
Three of them— Jim Maddox, Char- 
ley Boykin and Oliver Wallace — are 
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Man to watch 


In In's first varsity season Inst near, 
this 5-foot-l 1 guard scored 508 points, 
hitting close to 50% of Iris floor shots. 


likely starters, which will enable 
Coach Bill Bertka to switch from last 
season’s ball-control style to a run- 
ning offense. Two veterans are ineli- 
gible: Gene Michaels has signed to 
play with the Pittsburgh Pirates 
($25,000 bonus) and Bob Thomas 
didn’t make his grades. Two others 
will start: Jack Moore and Dale 
Hyatt, and they are counted on heav- 
ily for board strength. Lack of expe- 
rience is the rub here; it may be over- 
come by midseason. Both Toledo 
and Western Michigan have long lists 
of veterans returning but, for differ- 
ent reasons, do not seem capable of 
improving much on last season’s rec- 
ords. At WESTERN MICHIGAN, OI)ly 

holdover Ed Blair is a sure starter. 
All four others may well be sopho- 
mores, and this is too tough a confer- 
ence for so green a first five. The new- 
comers joining Blair are Keith Sterk, 
Steve Holmes, Jack Grimes and Sam 
Key. The veterans destined for re- 
serve assignments are Paul Hen- 
dricks, David Kollat, Lyle MeAuley 
and Charles Mitchell. For new Coach 
Don Boven this must be a rebuilding 
year. At Toledo the sophomores are 
not good enough to replace the old 
hands, who did not display much 
scoring punch last season. They 
should improve with experience, but, 
sadly, so will most of the league. A 
starting five will come from among 
Johij Arkebauer, Ned Miklovic, John 
Sparvero, Ron Oranski, John Pap- 
cun, Bernie Cabey, Willie Newson 
and Stuart Davies. 




IT TELLS YOU THE LENS IS SETTING ITSELF. . .THAT YOU HOLD 
THE WORLD'S ONLY 16mm ELECTRIC EYE MOVIE CAMERA 


This remarkable camera sets its own lens for the right exposure on every 
foot of film. There’s nothing to learn, the mastery is built-in. It’s the world’s 
most distinctive movie camera, and only Bell & Howell makes it. No photo- 
graphic gift speaks so eloquently at Christmas. Magazine load (above) or roll 
film models, $329.95. finer products through imagination >Bell e. Howell 


BIG EIGHT 

C hampions are expected to re- 
peat, often without good reason. 
But at Kansas state, keen, affable 
Coach Tex Winter has a slew of mus- 
cular, tall, skilled young men who are 
the best reasons in the world. They 
are led by All-America Bob Boozer, 
who switches to center this year, and 
include slick ball handler Don Ma- 
tuszak, rugged Wally Frank, Sonny 
Ballard, Steve Douglas, Glen Long 
and Jim Holwerda. If football end 
Cedric Price can make up six weeks 
of missed practice, he will be a big as- 
set up front. Defense is the problem, 
and Tex is working on it. The choice 
here for top contender is shrewd, 
dapper Coach Bill Strannigan’s iowa 
state crew, which is only rated fifth- 
best by the other coaches in the con- 
ference. Only two starters, Ron Bau- 
kol and Norm Bergman, are back, 
but the list of good, tall veteran re- 
serves is long and there is a world 
of promise in the upcoming sopho- 
mores. The old hands include John 
Krocheski, Gary Davis, Larry Fie, 



ARLEN CLARK HERSCHtLL TURNER 

Oklahoma State Nebraska 


Frank Baber and Larry Swanson. The 
newcomers are led by 6-foot- 11 Terry 
Roberts, who could be the difference 
between a good and a great season. 
He has speed and a good hook shot, 
must acquire some defensive skill. 
The others include possible starters 
Nick Bruno, Henry Whitney and Ted 
Ecker. This is a very potent outfit. 
Oklahoma state makes its debut in 
regular conference play with only 
two sure assets, center Arlen Clark 
and veteran Coach Hank Iba, whose 
sharp-passing, defensively tenacious 
teams are legendary. This one will be 
no exception to the Iba tradition, de- 
spite its obvious inexperience. Letter- 
men include Don Heffington, Larry 
Deutschendorf, Dennis Walker and 
Dick Soergel. Sturdy Bill Clarahan 
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is a likely starter, as are two sopho- 
mores, Ray Reins and Iba’s son Moe. 
Teams that beat Iba crews seldom 
do so by much. At Oklahoma the 
second winning season in eight years 
is in prospect, despite the loss of 
last season’s two top scorers. Den- 
nis Price, Jack Marsh, Roger Potts, 
Bill Hammond, Bob Stoermer and 
Ray Lewis are returning lettermen, 
and three sophomores, Buddy Hud- 
son, Del Heidebreicht and Phil Leon- 
ard, are good enough to be consid- 
ered for starting berths. This is a 
typical Big Eight bunch — tall, rugged 
boardmen, well-coached. At Kansas 
personable, meticulous Coach Dick 
Harp will certainly miss Wilt Cham- 
berlain, but for veteran Ron Loneski 
this is the opportunity to emerge 
from the long shadow of Wilt’s 
achievements and earn rightful rec- 
ognition. If Loneski plays up to his 
potential and sophomore Bill Bridges 
fulfills his promise, KU will be tough 
indeed. Veteran starters are Bob Bil- 
lings, Alan Donaghue and Bob Hick- 
man, and Monte Johnson will prob- 
ably alternate at pivot with Bridges. 
Lack of height, for a change, is the 
one insurmountable problem here. 
Coach Sparky Stalcup doesn’t have 
a single starter back at Missouri, but 
despite the fact that the first five will 
include a sprinkling of untested soph- 
omores the Tigers look tough. Chief 
reason is a good deal of height in the 
persons of A1 Abrams, Bud Harbin, 
Cliff Talley, Charles Henke, Lynn 
Wilkinson, Bob Barker and Bill Ker- 
sten. Veteran guards are Glen For- 
estall and Mike Kirksey, and much 
help is expected of junior-college 
transfers Joe Barksdale and Walter 
Olsen. If the newcomers develop 
quickly, Missouri has a good chance 
of improving last season’s poor rec- 
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Man to watch 


BILL BRIOGES. KANSAS 

He has yet to play his first game, 
but we predict great things for this 
strong rebounder and fine shooter. 


ord. At Colorado the outlook is 
somewhat grimmer. Coach Sox Wal- 
seth has sparkling Guard Gerry 
Schroeder, and trouble at nearly ev- 
ery other position. Biggest question 
marks will be sophomores Bill Wrage 
at center and Jerry Olson at forward. 
Both are tall, but must demonstrate 
scoring ability, which is Colorado’s 
biggest deficiency. Veterans Don 
Walker and Mick Mansfield will like- 
ly start, and reserves include John 
Musciano, Matt Baskin, Walt Brad- 
ley, Billy Lewis, Frank Javernick, 
Larry Anderson and Russ Lind. Which 
leaves for final consideration the team 
that beat both Kansas and Kansas 
State to end last season in a burst 
of glory— Nebraska. Coach Jerry 
Bush, an eastern-style, give-and-go 
exponent (he’s a St. John’s graduate), 
has only two starters back, Bob Har- 
ry at center and forward Herschell 
Turner, a strong rebounder though 
he is only 6 feet 3. Bush will sur- 
round them with three other regulars 
chosen from among two sophomores, 
Jim Kowalke and Albert Maxey, and 
veterans Wayne Hester, Bill Lund- 
holm, Dick Shipwright and George 
Swank. Three other sophomores, Mel 
Harmon, Dean Prazak and Elmer 
Walin, are slated for reserve roles. 
Bush must count on exceptionally 
good shooting and speed to counter- 
balance a great deficiency in size and 
board strength. All in all, the pros- 
pects are for another typical close 
race, with the winner a sure bet to 
go far in the NCAA tournament. 



MISSOURI VALLEY 


I T is the overwhelming preseason 
opinion that Cincinnati will re- 
peat its mastery here, on the assump- 
tion that earnest Coach George Smith 
will somehow solve the problem of 
how to contain the towering pivot- 
men his boys will meet nearly every- 
where in the conference. If he does, 
with either of fair-sized veterans Ron 
Dykes or Larry Willey or taller but 
untested sophomore Mel Landfried, 
it will be a real accomplishment, and 
the Bearcats might then win the title 
rather easily. Certainly the offensive 
strength is spectacular, built around 
All-America Oscar Robertson and in- 
cluding veterans Ralph Davis and 
Mike Mendenhall, who are exception- 
ally tall for backcourtmen. Reserves 
are Rod Nall, Dave Tenwick, Dick 
Cetrone, Carl Bouldin, Bill Whitaker 
and Bob Wiesenhahn. Cincinnati will 
be a national power on Robertson’s 
scoring ability alone. It would be nice 
to see this talented young man devel- 
op some defensive ambitions. At st. 
louis, friendly, witty new Coach 


MIKE MENDENHALL BOBBY GOODALL 

Cincinnati Tulsa 

John Benington has the top contend- 
er, a squad that is very tall and well 
seasoned up front and needs only 
some scoring punch in the backcourt. 
The big veterans are Bob Ferry, Cal 
Burnett, George Burkel and Pete 
McCaffrey, and they are backed by 
6-foot-10 sophomore Bob Nordmann. 
One guard spot seems sure to go to 
Tom Smith; Jim Dailey, John Jones 
and sophomore Glen Mankowski are 
leading candidates for the other, tul- 
sa merits dark-horse consideration 
for first place and appears certain to 
move way up in the standings. Coach 
Clarence Iba has his three top scorers 
back; Bobby Lee Goodall, Jack Pon- 
tious and Guard Roger Wendel. With 
them, he will likely field veteran Ed 
Scruggs and sophomore David Voss, 


for a starting five that averages close 
to 6 feet 5. Reserves include Ray 
Gross, Leland Harms, Billy Hogue, 
Charles Marlen, Joe Quarterman, 
Gene Estes and Jim Weaver — strong 
and also impressively tall. Under the 
boards, both on attack and defense, 
Tulsa will be powerful. The rebound- 
ing that made bradley so tough 
last year is gone, and so are most of 
the topflight reserves. Coach Chuck 
Orsborn has three regulars : Bobby Joe 
Mason, Joe McDadeand Mike Owens. 
Among the sophomores, only A1 Saun- 
ders appears ready for a starting role. 
Dave Moran will be at center, and 
the rest of the squad includes Gene 
Morse, Bill Roecker, Bob Rousey and 
Dan Smith. Bradley may be too shal- 
low in first-string talent to duplicate 
last year’s excellent record. A starting 
five averaging 6 feet 6 is entirely pos- 
sible at wichita. It would consist 
of Ev Wessel, A1 Tate and Elbert Ur- 
ban up front and Sy Rosdietcher and 
John Gales in the backcourt. Reserves 
for such a regular lineup would aver- 
age 6 feet 3, and would include Tom 
Mallott, Bob Glascock, Phil Hayden, 
Martin Pauley, Ron Heller, Virgil 
Brady and Dick Casidy. Obviously, 
Wichita’s Ralph Miller can hardly 
voice that most popular of all coaching 
complaints, lack of height. His prob- 
lems revolve around the guard posts 
where only the slick Rosdietcher 
seems secure in the job. The front- 
line scoring power is very impressive. 
Houston will also have extreme 
height up front in veteran Ed Erick- 
son, sophomores Carl Raleigh and 
Ted Luckenbill and transfer student 
Bill Hathaway. These four average 
about 6 feet 9, and all but Hathaway 
are expected to see a good deal of 
action. The veteran backcourt com- 
bination of Bernie Kapner and Bill 
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Man to watch 


BOB FEflflY, ST. LOUIS 

An exceptionally accurate hooker 
and strong boardman, he may lead 
the Billikens to upset of Cincinnati. 


Tuffli is another asset. Sophomore 
Gary Phillips is a fine ball handler, 
who averaged 15 points a game with 
the frosh last year, and may possibly 
start in place of Kapner. Reserves in- 
clude Wilbur Bigott, Pete Markle, 
Bryan Schisler and Jack Welch. The 
great Red Murrell is gone at drake, 
and Coach Maurice John must build 
practically a new team around the 
lone returning regular, Bob Tealer. 
He hopes for help from transfer stu- 
dents Dave Terre and Martin Miller, 
who provide the only real height, and 
Corky Alderson, who brings back- 
court savvy. Veteran reserves include 
Lee Bowman, A1 Bush, Jim Dowd, 
Frank Martel and Jim Westcott, and 
two promising sophomore guards are 
Jim Guydon and Lee McKnight. But 
the over-all lack of experience will 
make it hard to repeat last year’s 
record, north texas state endured 
rough handling in its first season as a 
member of this strong conference, 
and is probably in for still more of 
the same. Nevertheless, Coach Pete 
Shands has high hopes, particularly 
because of the presence of transfer 
students Jim Mudd, Darrell Reitzel, 
Emmett Baker and Ken Boren. The 
best veterans are Don Cummins, Ken 
Hinkle, Ray Toole and Ken Ward, 
and sophomore Bill McLaughlin may 
start. Reserves include Ed McClelen, 
A1 Oglesby, Cecil Fickel and Ballard 
Hopkins. Unquestionably, the Eagles 
have benefited from their year of rug- 
ged competition, but most of the 
other teams will be better, too. 
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BORDER 

L ike its Southwest Conference 
l neighbor, this league sees better 
basketball each year as interest in- 
creases all over the area. The Border’s 
intersectional record still leaves much 
to be desired, but it is bound to im- 
prove. Champion Arizona state 
doesn’t appear to have much chance 
to repeat, having lost seven of its 
eight best players. There is fair height 
and speed in the few veterans and 
sophomore candidates, and two trans- 
fer students, Paul Howard and Paul 
Denham, show promise. Coach Ned 
Wulk, in his first season last year, was 
able to fire up a losing squad at mid- 
season and keep it going the rest of 
the way, but he has much less to 
work with this time. The squad in- 
cludes A1 Nealey, Ed Olson, John 
Bowen, Troy Neal, Carroll Holly, Bill 
Pryor and Richard Jarvis. Likeliest 
successor to Tempe’s title is new 
Mexico a&m, well stocked with 
talented veterans, some tall upcom- 
ing sophomores and a few transfer 
students. A starting five will proba- 



DOYLE EDMISTON GEORGE McCARTY 

Hardin-Simmons Coach, Texas West. 


bly be built around 6-foot-8 sopho- 
more Bill Price in the pivot, and will 
be made up of hot-shooting Charlie 
Clark and veterans selected from 
among Roy Clymer, Jim Davis, Jim 
Oliver, Presley Askew Jr. (volatile 
Coach Askew's son) and Lee Bowen. 
Sophomore Bobby Kelly will also see 
much action, texas western still 
has Charlie Brown, nucleus for a good 
team anywhere, and he has consid- 
erable support this year in veterans 
Jack and Don Burgess and Jon San- 
ders. The fifth starter probably will be 
John Corcoran or Hans Fields, with 
Jerry Gilley, Bobby Knight and Don 
Martin slated for service as reserves. 
Coach George McCarty also gets 
some needed height in transfer stu- 
dent Don Vollintine. He has a better 



squad than the one that lost four of its 
conference games by a total of only 
10 points last year, hardin-simmons 
will again field the league’s tallest 
first five, principally because of its 
high-scoring, strong boardmen, Carl 
Knight (6 feet 8) and Doyle Edmis- 
ton (6 feet 7). Sharing the other start- 
ing roles are Joe Arden, Bob Groom, 
Sam Condo and Mel Cunningham, 
with Art Travis, Ronnie Ensey, Mil- 
ton Martin and Paul Hinds in reserve. 
This is an all-veteran squad and 
should move up in the standings if it 
gets some better shooting in the guard 
positions, west texas state seems 
able to move up at least one notch in 
the standings, on the strength of good 
size and shooting in two returning 
regulars, Milt Fitts and Jim Farren, 
and two veterans who have seen a lot 
of service, Jim Reid and Max Miller. 
The fifth starter may be sophomore 
Keith Blair, and reserves include Gene 
King, Aubrey Perry, Tom Sims and 
Huey Bartlett. There is not too much 
depth here, but plenty of speed and 
experience. Ernie McCray and Dick 
Mower are back at Arizona, and 
Coach Fred Enke will rebuild around 
them. The rest of a starting five will 
come from among veteran reserves 
Louis Hopkins, Mike Schleibaum and 
Larry Ewald and sophomore Andy 
Leichty. The bench includes Wayne 
Burk, Miles Zeller and Jim Seal. In- 
experience is the major drawback here, 
good speed and shooting the assets. 

Two Negro schools, Texas South- 
ern and Grambling, which play in this 
area but do not enjoy major-college 
rating, are included in this report be- 
cause of the high quality of their 
teams, their excellent records and the 
number of graduates who have done 
well as pros. As these reports were 
in preparation, texas south ern-s 
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Man to watch 


CHARLIE BROWN, TEXAS WESTERN 

This 6-footrl jumping jack led the 
league in points and rebounds as a 
sophomore, paced his team to title. 


coach, Edward Adams, whose record 
of 643 games won and only 153 lost 
is one of the most remarkable ever 
compiled, died of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage. He leaves to his yet-to-be- 
chosen successor a fine squad of veter- 
ans, led by high-scoring hook shooter 
Wellie Taylor, Robert Bobbitt (two 
excellent pro prospects), Freddie 
Maura, Wilbert Mosby and Percy 
McDaniels and including a raft of 
seasoned reserves and promising new- 
comers. The sophomores are Leslie 
Coleman, William Clark, Howard 
Montgomery, Ellis Appling and 
Charles Moore. This bunch is capa- 
ble of improving on last year’s fine 
29-5 mark and winning Texas South- 
ern’s ninth Southwestern Athletic 
Conference title in 10 years, gram- 
bung, which joins the conference this 
season, was 27-4 last year, and prac- 
tically all of that team is back again. 
They scored more than 100 points in 
nine games last season and have a lot 
of power on the boards. The top vet- 
erans include James Hooper, only 
5 feet 10 but a 25-point-average scor- 
er, Jerry Barr, Jimmy Duplantier and 
Howard Willis. Leading reserves are 
Earnest Ladd, Robert Morrison, Al- 
len Isles, Charles Love and Rex Tippit. 
Sophomores who will make the squad 
include Charles Hardnett, Mike Di- 
kins, William Douglas and Roy John- 
son. Like Texas Southern, this is a 
fast-breaking and high-percentage- 
shooting outfit. Coach Frederick 
Hobdy hopes to end the Texans’ long 
supremacy in the conference. 





Give 

Seagram’s Gin 
in the 

Martini Master 
to all your 
friends... 

including you! 

For the man who ( as the Yuletide 
ads say) has everything, we 
have invented a new Something. 

It is the Martini Master (with 
easy-to-remove label). And notice 
how it glows invitingly with 
9*1 proof Seagram’s Golden Gin. Buy 
it yourself. . . or hint broadly. And 
don’t forget your friends! 

The rewards, obviously are 
double. Not only do you get the 
famous improved gin that 
revitalized the martini, but you can 
stir as you never stirred before: 
Stir in a handsome antiqued glass 
Martini Master with screw-on 
strainer top! Stir with the pride of 
re-creating the martini from 
scratch into smooth, from damp 
into dry, from prose into poetry ! 

The Martini Master, to the chagrin 
of our company treasurer, is 
available to you at no extra cost. 
As a result, however, it is 
emphatically in limited supply. 


SEAGKAM DISTILLERS COMPANV. NfW YORK CUV. 94 PROOF, DlSTIlliD DRY GIN, DISTILUO FROM AMERICAN BRAIN. 


Nole !>i proof nt no increase hi price 
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SKYLINE 


I 


E v SHELTON, 21 years a basket- 
ball coach and seldom reluctant 
to predict success, thinks his Wyo- 
ming team this year will do better 
than the one that captured the title 
last year. The majority of the confer- 
ence's coaches disagree with him, but 
Shelton has some strong arguments 
on his side. He has a 14-man squad 
of excellent size, speed and scoring 
ability, led by the area’s best back- 
courtman, Tony Windis. The likely 
starters with Windis are veterans 
John Bertolero and Don Hatten and 
sophomores Clarence Lively and Ter- 
ry Happel. Top reserves include Ken 
Chase, a fine hook shooter, Terry! 
Draney, LeRoy Hulsebus, Ed Morris 
and Harold Whitefoot. Because this 
crew runs well, Shelton plans to fast- 
break a lot, something he has seldom 
done in the past. Despite Ev’s op- 
timism, the choice of a winner here is 
utah. coached by that shrewd, ex- 
pert recruiter, Jack Gardner, who has 
assembled a squad from Indiana, 
California, Colorado, New York, Ida- 



DcLYLE CONDIE ROY THACKER 

Utah Brigham Young 


ho and even a few from Utah. They 
are a tall, strong bunch, led by poised 
ball handler DeLyle Condie, who 
would be an outstanding shooter if 
he could achieve consistency. The 
veterans include Keith Ancell, Gary 
Chestang, Benny Cutler, tall Pearl 
Pollard, Dick Shores, Jim Thomas 
and pivotman Carney Crisler, on 
whose development much depends. 
Two sophomores, Dick Ruffell and 
Joe Morton, will see a lot of action, 
too. At brigham young, kindly, 
soft-spoken Stan Watts has a nucleus 
of three veterans in high-scoring John 
Nicoll, Roy Thacker and Russell Pe- 
terson, and experienced reserves in 
Gary Miles, Don Helm, Mac Madsen 
and Valoy Eaton. Some transfer stu- 
dents show promise, and three sopho- 


mores have starting potential: Rob- 
ert Skousen, Dave Eastis and Gary 
Earnest. Watts has only fair average 
size at his command but some good 
shooting and much better speed than 
last year. After these three there is a 
falling off in conference strength, with 
Denver, led by two fine shooters, Jim 
Peay and Jerry Cole, probably the 
best of the rest. George DeRoos is the 
third veteran regular, and there is a 
strong bench that includes Steve Lee, 
Clare Skov, Steve LeSatz, Doug 
Campbell, Herb Galchinsky and Stan 
Ferrare. In addition, two sophomores, 
Dave Jones and tall Bob Grinstead, 
will play fairly regularly. This crew 
should move Denver up in the stand- 
ings. Two of Coach Jim Williams’ 
three double-figure scorers, Larry 
Hoffner and Charles Newcomb, re- 
turn at Colorado state, along with 
the smooth Sonny Blanton in the 
backcourt. CSU’s problem was re- 
bounding last year; they scored read- 
ily enough but were unable to control 
the boards when it counted. The 
height situation isn’t much better 
this year, though sophomore Oliver 
Watts and transfer student Smith 
Mac Ellis offer some hope. Other regu- 
lars will come from among reserves 
John Gillen, John Donnelly, Gary 
Tway and Dave Wilson, and sopho- 
mores Kay McFarland and Jim Tur- 
ner. Montana's hopes of holding on to 
fifth place rest on improved punch 
provided by sophomore Duane Rueg- 
segger, who will share the center post 
with veteran Marv Suttles, and con- 
tinued high-point production by Dan 
Balko and Darroll Dunham. The 
bench will be composed largely of 
sophomores, untested and lacking in 
size. They are Terry Screnar, Mike 
Allen, Kay Roberts, Paul Miller and 
Gale Henriksen. Veterans who round 




Man to watch 


A strong, speedy 6 feet 1, he. is the 
area's top scorer, irith more than 
1,000 points in tu'o seasons of play. 

out. the first string are Dave Shelby, 
Tom McEacheron and Vince Ignato- 
witz. Coach Frosty Cox’s teams are 
generally strong defensively, and that 
may be the biggest asset this year. A 
pair of Indiana boys, Jerry Schofield 
and Max Perry, are expected to make 
a big difference at utah state. 
Schofield adding the board strength 
so sadly lacking last year, and Perry 
the outside shot that was also miss- 
ing. They join veteran starters Bob 
Ipsen, Harold Theus and Ralph Cul- 
limore on the first five, which will be 
fast enough but very likely the small- 
est in this and many another area. 
The top reserves, all sophomores, 
provide a hit more size, but no signifi- 
cant scoring ability. They are Dave 
Langrock, Richard Lind, Ron Mich’l 
and Daryl Garn. new Mexico, which 
has no place to go but up, hopes 
to make a start, at least, in that di- 
rection on the strength of an upcom- 
ing sophomore squad that had a 10-1 
record as freshmen last season. That 
squad’s coach, Bob Sweeney, has tak- 
en over the varsity job this season, 
and he plans to use many of his soph- 
omores as regulars. The most likely 
candidates are Dean Dorsey, Vic 
Kline, Fred Sims, Don Kinney and 
Don Williams. Veteran starters are 
Dale Caton, Bob Martin and Dick 
Petersen, and reserves include Larry 
Neely, Eddie Miller and Sulo Matt- 
son. The rebounding, very weak last 
year, and the shooting should im- 
prove, with the greater height and 
accuracy provided by the newcomers. 
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THE EXECUTIVE DECANTER 

OLD CHARTER 9» 

§ KENTUCKY’S FINEST STRAIGHT BOURBON 


Tick-Tock...Tick*Tock... special time, special gift! 

To those special people whose special importance demands a special gilt, you can give nothing finer 
than the Executive Decanter by Old Charter. Dressed up in a lavish gift carton, America’s most 
impressive bourbon is topped with a gold cap which serves as a cigarette container or a candlestick. 
Yours at the regular price, a full 4/5 quart of . . . “The Whiskey That Didn’t Watch The Clock!” 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • SO' PROOF • 7 YEARS OLD • OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY. LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 


MRS. ARTHUR MURRAY’S GOT THE HERTZ IDEA... 



Hertz 


Kathryn Murray to a dance in a hurry! 


BECAUSE HERTZ SERVES MORE 


"It’s nice to know that wherever you 
go, there’s a Hertz office right near by,” 
said Arthur Murray’s favorite dancing 
partner while posing for this picture. 
"And the people at Hertz always take 
such good care of you.” 

Mrs. Murray travels considerably 
. . . planning "The Arthur Murray 
Party” TV shows and helping supervise 
her husband’s dance studios. That’s 


when Hertz service comes in so handy 
— especially nation-wide "Rent it here 
. . . Leave it there” service. 

She covers the long distances by air 
or rail and has a new Chevrolet Impala, 
Bel Air or other fine Hertz car reserved 
and waiting on arrival. Then, after 
making her calls, she leaves the car at 
the nearest Hertz office before return- 
ing home again by plane or train. 


CITIES BY FAR! 

That’s The Hertz Idea! Try it. Low 
Hertz rates include all gasoline, oil and 
proper insurance. Call your local Hertz 
office or see your travel agent to reserve 
a car in the U.S., Canada or wherever 
in the world you’re going. 

You’ll find us listed under "Hertz” 
in alphabetical phone books every- 
where. Hertz Rent A Car, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 



More people by far use 

HERTZ 

Rent a car 


Charge Hertz service with your Hertz card-to your Diners' Club account— or with your American Express, air, rail, hotel or other accredited charge card or plate. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


B owing to the inevitable, the con- 
ference has finally joined the 
overwhelming majority of the other 
leagues by banning freshmen from 
varsity competition. This will help 
Rocky Mountain champions in fu- 
ture NCAA tournaments, since in 
the past many senior players (often 
the best, of course) have been barred 
from the tournaments by the regula- 
tion limiting participants to three 
varsity seasons. Of course, the term 
“Rocky Mountain champion” is real- 
ly just another way of saying Idaho 
state college, since Idaho has 
won the title six years in a row. For 
two years now the Bengals have been 
undefeated in conference play, and 
they start this season with 26 straight 
conference victories behind them. It 
might appear that a coach who lost 
his three top scorers would have some 
difficulty in putting together a win- 
ning combination, but Idaho’s John 
Grayson, who did lose his three best, 
has no such problems. Grayson will 
build his attack around veterans Jim 



Colorado Western 


Idaho Stale 


Rodgers, one of the area’s cleverest 
playmakers, and Roy Christian. Ho- 
mer Watkins, a junior-college trans- 
fer, brings needed board strength (he 
averaged 15 rebounds a game last 
year), and all of last year’s reserves 
return to plug the other gaps. They 
include Jerry Griffin, Don Kugler, 
Ed Kuska and Alan Morris. Idaho 
will be tall and deep in talent. They 
should win again, though the rest of 
the conference, taking heart from 
Idaho’s surprising fall from football 
power this autumn will be hoping for 
a similar upset. If there is one, Col- 
orado state is the most likely 
team to accomplish it. Coach John 
Bunn welcomes two full platoons of 
returnees: last year’s starting five 
and last year’s freshman team, which 


may be good enough to be used as a 
unit. The veterans are Jim Hruska, 
Bob Pratt, Bob Preisendorf, A1 Sher- 
man and Bob Schneider. The new 
sophomores are Jim Blewett, Theo 
Holland, Leon Johnson, Gordon Led- 
ford and George Sneddon. In addi- 
tion, star center Dick Daugherty re- 
turns to his studies at State after 
a three-year absence and junior-col- 
lege transfer Gene Neelly and Frank 
Carbajal are making strong bids for 
positions. This squad appears to have 
everything but a single standout big 
man, though the average height is 
good enough. At Colorado col- 
lege Coach Red Eastlack exudes 
optimism as he watches his charges in 
daily drills at Cossitt Gym. The feel- 
ing stems from the performances of 
three transfer students— Jack Sum- 
mers, Art Ackerman and Jack Hos- 
kins — who bring that priceless ingre- 
dient, height, to an otherwise well- 
balanced squad. In addition, high- 
scoring Leeroy Williams continues 
to hit from all angles, and Ron Mc- 
Carty, Bobby McKendry, Jim Beck- 
er, Jim Koslowski and Mike Tilma 
have all looked sharp. Eastlack pre- 
dicts a second-place finish this year 
“at least.” The good news at Colo- 
rado mines is the return of first- 
string center Bill Anderson. His pres- 
ence should enable Coach Jim Dar- 
den to switch starter Dick Egen to 
the front court, with a consequent 
slight gain in over-all size. Three 
other regulars are back, plus five re- 
serves, which means the squad is long 
on experience if still somewhat de- 
ficient in height. The list includes 
slick guard George Brown and Ed 
Rapp, Ed Crabtree, Frank Patete, 
Rip Van Sickle, Ken Ibsen and Tom 
Carroll. Three sophomores have also 
shown enough ability to stick: Ros- 
coe Sutton, Vince Tesone and Jerry 
Cronen. Darden hopes to make up in 
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Man to watch 


. COLO. COLLEGE 


A rugged 6 feet 2, he is the confer- 
ence's top scorer, with a bull’s-eye 
jump shot from corner or outside. 


speed for the lack of an outstanding 
tall pivotman. Inexperience is the 
key handicap at adams state. 
Though five veterans return, only 
two were first-stringers— Don Bucher 
and Jim Groves— and Coach Ron 
Crawford will be leaning heavily on 
a flock of junior-college transfer stu- 
dents to fill out his squad. The new- 
comers are Lee Vickers, Dick Drake, 
Roger Maley, Jim Holt, Elliott Bard- 
well and John Miller. Unfortunately, 
there is little height here, which 
leaves the 6-foot-8 Groves the only 
really big man available. Bill Brook- 
field, Douglas Anderson and Carl 
Hutchins are the other veterans. Ad- 
ams will also use the fast break, most 
popular offense in the conference. 
(On defense, man-to-man is preferred, 
except at Colorado Mines which em- 
ploys a 1-3 1 zone.) At Colorado 
western brave Pete Pederson, once 
a football coach, takes over basket- 
ball and steps into the most desper- 
ate personnel situation in the league. 
He has just six men he can count 
on. Three are holdovers: starter 
Gary Peyton and reserves John 
Hertzke and Walter Reinhardt. The 
other three are junior-college trans- 
fer students: Gene Fillmore, Gene 
Ogden and Wick Skipper. The two 
Genes are good shooters and will like- 
ly join the veterans on the starting 
five. Skipper is the tallest man on the 
squad at 6 feet 7, but he needs a great 
deal of polishing. It will likely take 
all of Pederson’s courage to see the 
season through. 
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WEST COAST 

F or the first time in the school’s 
50-year basketball history, the 
University of san francisco is prac- 
ticing in its own new gymnasium. In 
the past, USF teams have played on 
borrowed courts. It is something of a 
pity, therefore (though it doesn’t ap- 
pear so, obviously, to the other teams 
in the league), that Coach Phil Wool- 
pert has his weakest squad in years, 
and that San Francisco’s recent su- 
premacy may come to an end this 
season. Woolpert is always, of course, 
his team’s biggest asset — a superb 
teacher of the fundamentals, espe- 
cially on defense. It will take all his 
skill to produce a title-winner this 
time, not only because he has lost all 
of his best players but because the 
competition this year is exceptionally 
strong. Woolpert starts with Mike 
Preaseau, last link to the golden 
years of the Bill Russell teams. He, 
John Cunningham, Dave Lillevand, 
Charles Range and Jerry Robinson or 
Dave Hinds make up a likely first 
five. Top reserves are Bob Radano- 



walt McPherson mike preaseau 

Coach, San Jose San Francisco 


vich and Ron Cox. As usual, USF 
will be tough on defense and will run 
a deliberate, wait-for-the-good-shot 
attack. Lack of experience is the 
biggest flaw. Chief pretender to the 
throne is st. mary’S, heavy with 
talent and primed for the kill. All five 
starters returned, but Erv Blue was 
forced to drop basketball because of 
illness. He will be missed, but there 
are many to take his place. The vet- 
erans are Joe Barry, Bob Dold, haroy 
Doss, Dick Sigaty and Larry Bren- 
nan. Leading the sophomores, three 
of whom may start, is rugged re- 
bounder Tom Meschery, one of the 
Coast’s finest prospects. The others 
are A1 Claloorne, Joe Gardere, Pat 
Riley, Wes Tamm and Gene Wo- 
mack. This bunch made up the first 


undefeated (17-0) frosh team in St. 
Mary’s history last year. They sup- 
ply the size and board strength that 
Coach Jim Weaver has been seeking 
for a long time. On the campus at 
St. Mary’s students are already talk- 
ing about the Gaels making the na- 
tional championship finals. This 
seems to be a shade overoptimistic, 
but the talent is surely there. It is 
also present in abundance at college 
of the pacific, which is no long shot 
in this race either. In Leroy Wright, 
COP has one of the nation’s out- 
standing pivotmen; his 6-foot-8 frame 
is as agile as many a little man’s. He 
will be joined by veterans Neil Staf- 
ford, Gary Kaufman and David Klur- 
man and transfer student Larkin 
Bryant, who was a much-sought-after 
junior-college player. There is, too, 
a deep, tall and experienced bench, 
including Don Cockburn, Maurice 
Jones, Bob Downum, Paul Kaufman, 
Sidney Smith, Dick Walsh and Ron 
Weibust. The only apparent defect 
is in the size of first-string guards 
Klurman and Kaufman, who are 
both under 6 feet. But everything 
else points toward Coach Van Sweet's 
best season. After these three there 
is a perceptible decline in conference 
strength, with Santa Clara and Pep- 
perdine about equal on the next level. 
In Frank Sobrero, Mel Prescott and 
Jim Taylor santa clara has three 
men of proved ability. Sobrero espe- 
cially has the natural ability to be 
better than just good. As a sopho- 
more last year, he shot at close to a 
.500 clip. Coach Bob Feerick will 
choose his other starters from among 
John Hayes, Dave Dawson, Jim Rus- 
si, George Gardiner and Dave Ramm 
— ail veterans and of good size. 
pepperdine can boast of Sterling 
Forbes, All-Conference first team and 
the club’s leading scorer and rebound- 
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Man to watch 

LEROY WRIGHT, COP 

As a sophomore last year, he led the 
conference in rebounds and blocked 
shots in the style of Bill Russell. 


er as a sophomore last season. He is 
joined on the starting five by vet- 
erans John Kasser, Bob Sims and 
John Rettberg. The fifth man prob- 
ably will be sophomore Bob Blue, 
with Ernie Windle, Cliff Warren, 
Dave Hancock and Bob Hultz the 
top reserves. Coach Duck Dowell 
hopes for an improved record on the 
basis of improved defense, which was 
the big weakness last year. San Jose 
and Loyola will be battling to stay 
out of the cellar, with the former 
possibly having a shade the better 
chance. Coach Walt McPherson at 
san jose has a barely adequate num- 
ber of first-string players, but they 
are of fair average size and three of 
them— Ned Fitzgerald, Cliff Barrett 
and Jim Wheelehan — are pretty good 
shooters. The other two starters like- 
ly will be Amie Lundquist and Jim 
Embree. The loss of eight lettermen 
from the only so-so-club of last year 
hurt considerably, loyola's hopes of 
improving a poor record rest on better 
over-all height and a year’s experi- 
ence gained by a few key players. 
Two of the most important are re- 
turning starters Bill Wagner and Bill 
Germscheid. They will be joined on 
the first string by sophomores Jim 
Senske and Norm Forsythe. Veterans 
Dave Hammers, Jim Weidicher, Joe 
Amico and Ed Mitchell will supply 
the fifth regular and reserve strength. 
Poor shooting is Coach Bill Dono- 
van’s big headache. Practically all 
teams here play a deliberate offense 
and use the press often on defense. 
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Jockey 


BRAND 

UNDERWEAR 


feels better 
because it fits 
better... 


It stands to reason: underwear 
that fits better feels better, and Jockey brand 
is made to fit far better than any other 
underwear, Coopers invented the Jockey brief 
to suit a man's taste and need. Discover 
how comfort-tailored Jockey brief helps you 
feel at your best all day long. Only Jockey 
brief is tailored from 13 individually shaped pieces 
to insure a perfect fit— not just at the 
waist but all over. Only Jockey brief feels better 
because it fits better! 
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PACIFIC COAST 


T he last go-round for the PCC be- 
fore dissolution promises to be a 
dilly, with at least four teams authen- 
tic contenders, though the majori- 
ty choice is Washington's Huskies. 
Coach Tippy Dye has 11 lettermen 
back, led by the high-scoring pair of 
Bruno Boin and Doug Smart. Earl 
Irvine, A1 Murphy and George Grant 
complete a rugged first string, and 
Jim Greer, Don Dorland, Lou Coas- 
tan, John Pariseau, Ron Crowe and 
Warren Schmidt are top reserves. 
Shooting, depth, experience and size 
are all happily present. There were no 
seniors on last year’s 12-man Stan- 
ford squad, and so all 12 are availa- 
ble again, eager to upset the Huskies. 
With a little more height at center 
their chances would be vastly im- 
proved, but they still cannot be count- 
ed out. The veteran first five includes 
Dick Haga, John Arrillaga, Jerry 
Thuesen, Doug Warren and the spar- 
kling backcourt star, Paul Neumann. 
All shoot well. For two years in a row 
California has been largely ignored 



WALT TORRENCE PAUL NEUMANN 

UCLA Stanford 


in all preseason estimates, and both 
times, affable, brilliant Coach Pete 
Newell has developed champions. 
This year, Pete’s hopes rest on the 
6-foot-9 frame of Center Darryl Im- 
hoff, who is very green but appears to 
learn quickly. Pete will surround him 
with veterans A1 Buch, Bob Dalton, 
Jack Grout and either Denny Fitz- 
patrick or Bernie Simpson, though 
a sophomore, Bill McClintock, may 
break into the starting lineup. The 
backcourt is strong; elsewhere, the re- 
serves are thin. Focus of interest at 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA is 7-f00t SOph- 
omore Bill Engesser. If he develops 
sufficient stamina and finesse to start 
at center. Coach Forrest Twogood can 
move Jim Hanna up front with Jim 
White. In this lineup the guards will 


be Larry Hauser and either Bill Bloom 
or Jerry Pimm. Reserves include John 
Werhas, Steve Kemp, Mike Leskou 
and Phil Dye. Even without Engesser 
the Trojans will be a threat; they are 
fast, experienced and can shoot. A 
similar situation exists at ucla, where 
Coach John Wooden welcomes the 
tallest player he has ever coached, 6- 
foot-9 sophomore Warnell Jones, who 
is also extremely green. But there is a 
solid veteran nucleus: Walt Torrence, 
Roland Underhill, decathlon star Ra- 
fer Johnson, Denny Miller, Bob Arch- 
er, Cliff Brandon and Denny Crum. 
Two sophomores have also shown 
well: Kent Miller and Sonny Skjverv- 
heim. The big problem here is lack of 
a strong floor leader. Oregon state 
cannot hope to repeat last year’s fine 
record. Coach Slats Gill has lost all 
his scoring punch and most of his 
board strength. He builds around two 
fine guards, Lee Harman and Jim An- 
derson. The other starters will come 
from among veteran reserves Gary 
Goble, Ted Miller, Roy Critser, Ar- 
nold Schroeder and Larry Copple and 
sophomore Steve Flynn. The remain- 
ing three teams will be trying to stay 
out of last place, with idaho the like- 
liest candidate to succeed in this 
struggle. Coach Harlan Hodges has 
good average size in his squad, but no 
one over 6 feet 5. Three veterans who 
contributed to last year’s creditable 
showing return. They are standout 
guard Whaylon Coleman, John Livei- 
ous and Harold Damiano. They’ll be 
joined on the first string by reserves 
Bob Walton and B. J. Schaffer. Soph- 
omores Roland Williams, Weldon 
Wood and Roger Watts will also make 
the squad. Hodges will use his strong- 
est asset, speed, in a fast-break of- 
fense. The height situation at Ore- 
gon is the same as at Idaho, and here, 


LAST SEASON 


Con*. 

Season 

W L 

W L 

CALIFORNIA 12 4 

19 9 

OREGON STATE 12 4 

20 6 

UCLA 10 6 

16 10 

IDAHO 9 7 


USC B 8 

12 13 

STANFORD 7 9 

12 13 

OREGON 6 10 

13 11 

WASHINGTON 5 11 

8 18 

WASHINGTON STATE 3 13 

' ’* 



Man to watch 


BRUNO BOIN, WASHINGTON 

A rnperb hooker and rebounder, he 
brings back fond memories at Wash- 
ington of the great Bob Houbregs. 


too, three regulars are back: Dale 
Herron, Chuck Rask and Bud Kuy- 
kendall. The last two give the Ducks 
excellent outside shooting. Three re- 
serves— Stu Robertson, Jerry Ander- 
son and Otis Davis — also return, and 
two sophomores — Dennis Strickland 
and Verlund Kimpton — have shown 
the potential to become starters. The 
bench includes Dale Jones, Bob Hunt, 
Murray Newton, Ron Anderson and 
Leon Hayes, all of whom helped last 
year’s freshmen to strong perform- 
ances. New Coach Marv Harsh man 
finds little to cheer about at Wash- 
ington state. The two tallest men 
are missing from last year’s weak 
squad, and his four returning regulars 
cannot be considered adequate scor- 
ers. They are Dick Axelson, John Ma- 
ras, Jim Rossand Mert Kennedy . Soph- 
omore Frank Reed will likely be the 
fifth starter, with Bruce Baker, Jim 
Miles, Larry Barclay and Parke Hin- 
man in reserve. Harshman’s first task 
is to introduce his own style of play, 
which is always time-consuming. Aft- 
er that, he’ll be worrying about re- 
bounding, shooting and his shallow 
bench. 

What all these schools will do about 
next year is still up in the air. There is 
some talk about a five-team league, 
in basketball at least, which would 
consist of UCLA, USC, Cal, Stanford 
and Washington. The teams would 
play each other three times during a 
season. Something will have to be 
done soon in time for complicated 
schedules to be arranged. 
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What's so special about this particular basketball? Super K 
is a revolutionary new material developed by SEAMLESS 
especially for athletic ball covers. A Super K basketball 
was bounced from the height of the Empire State Building, 
dragged over 100 miles behind a speeding automobile. 
In these grueling tests, Super K retained its shape, pres- 
sure, original pebble grain and the tackiness which 
allows perfect control over the ball’s performance. Unlike 
the surface coating on other balls the sure-grip tackiness 
of Super K is a characteristic of the material itself . . . 
extends all the way through the cover. This Christmas 
give a Super K Basketball by SEAMLESS . . . virtually 
indestructible, even on concrete or asphalt courts! 
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INDEPENDENTS 


EAST: One small corner of upstate 
New York may produce this area’s 
two best teams in St. Bonaventure 
and Niagara. Coach Ed Donovan at 
st. bonaventure has the East’s top 
sophomore prospect in Tom Stith, a 
strong rebounder and good shooter. 
He joins his brother Sam, Ken Fair- 
field and Don Newhook as sure start- 
ers. The fifth comes from among vet- 
erans Mike Schrauth, Mike Cavaliere, 
Stan Koliander and Lee Fitzpatrick. 
This is a tall, aggressive, give-and-go- 
style club with excellent potential. At 
Niagara Coach Taps Gallagher has 
lost four starters and will have only a 
10-man squad, but its personnel will 
be very fast and fine shooters. The 
first five includes three sophomores, 
A1 Butler, Don Jones and Sal Vergo- 
pia, plus veterans Dick Veith and 
Buddy Salamone. Reserves are Bob 
Johnston, Tom Truesdale, Bill Rob- 
erts, Len Whelan and Bill McLaugh- 
lin. Prospects are also fine at st. 
john's. where Coach Joe Lapchick 
can expect great things from Tony 
Jackson. With him, as starters, are 
slick Alan Seiden, Lou Roethel, Gus 
Alfieri and Dick Engert, and backing 
them up are strong reserves led by 
John Ryan, Jack Daley and Mike Pe- 
done. Syracuse has all its starters 
back: Jon Cincebox, a powerful re- 
bounder; hot-shooting Ed Goldberg; 
Tom Mossey; Harold Noyes and 
Bruce Schmelzer. But someone will 
move over for Pete Chudy, a much- 
touted forward. Again, Pittsburgh 
builds its attack around All-America 
Don Hennon, as smooth a ball handler 
and sure a shot as can be seen any- 
where. He’ll get support from veter- 
ans Dave Sawyer and John Mills, 
and from sophomores John Fridley 
and Dick Falenski. Hennon alone is 
almost enough to ensure a successful 
season. A rising power is Coach Joe 
Mullaney’s providence Friars. 
They bring up John Egan, a 23-point- 
average scorer from last year’s fresh- 
men, to join veterans Leonard Wil- 
kens, James Swartz and John Woods. 
The fifth regular probably will be 
Pete Schementi, and a strong bench 
includes Dick Bessette, Dick Whe- 
lan, Ken Clements and Paul Martin. 
This is a fast bunch of smooth ball 
handlers, lacking only a few inches in 
average height. A strong squad of 
veterans and topflight sophomores 
breaks in a new gymnasium at bos- 
ton university. The regulars in- 


clude Bill Gates, who shot at a .500 
clip last year, and Bob Cumings, Jack 
Leaman, Gene Prebola, Harold Su- 
priano and Paul Rowles. Best of the 
newcomers is tall Ed Washington. At 
st. francis of Loretto, Pa. Dentist- 
Coach Skip Hughes calls his team 
very possibly the best he has ever 
had, which means it could be among 
the nation’s leaders. The starters— 
all tall, good shots, fine ball handlers 
— are Wilbur Trosch, Jack O’Malley, 
Joe Aston, Bobby Jones and Don 
Falenski. Sixth and seventh men are 
sophomores Charlie Snell and Tom 
Muriceak. Another potential power- 
house is Manhattan, whose coach, 
Ken Norton, is one of the best in the 
business. Rugged boardmen and good 
outside shooters abound in a veteran 
crew that includes Bob Mealy, Pete 
Brunone, Don McGorty, Mickey Bur- 
koski, Joe Dougherty, Charlie Koe- 
nig and Bob Cleary. Four members 
of last year’s unbeaten freshman team 
will likely start at villanova. They 
are Jim Kenny, Jim Huggard, John 
Driscoll and Bob Liberatore. The 
fifth will be veteran Joe Ryan. Speed, 
height and depth are more than ade- 
quate, but inexperience may cost 
some early-season games. With only 
three seniors on a strong squad, se- 
ton hall, coached by astute Honey 
Russell, is on the way back to former 
power. All Honey needs is scoring by 
tall Tom Cross. The top men, besides 
Cross, are Jack Rowley, Phil Sam- 
uels, Seth Hicks, Ken Walker, Angie 
Marotta, Bill Brooks and Connie 
Egan. At nyu new Coach Lou Ros- 
sini has two fine boardmen in Cal 
Ramsey and Tom Sanders, one ex- 
cellent shooter in John Bucek and 
one playmaker in Russ Cunningham. 
Finding a fifth man, organizing a 
bench and preparing for a tough 
early schedule will give Lou head- 
aches. canisius is still undersized 
and inexperienced, but some good 
sophomores bring a measure of balm 
to Coach Joe Curran. The best is 
Larry Sarafinas, who will probably 
team with veterans Frank Rojek, 
Jim MacKinnon and Ray McGuire. 
The fifth starter comes from among 
George Swift, Tom Rojek and Joe 
Loturco. army seems on the way up, 
as basketball assumes importance at 
the Point. Darryle Kouns, a 23- 
point-average scorer, returns with 
three other veteran regulars: Chuck 
Darby, Fred Kaiser and Jim Klosek. 



Man to watch 


TOM HAWKINS. NOTRE DAME 

A superb rebounder, a 25-points-per- 
game scorer, this rugged competitor 
is a cinch for All-America selection. 


The fifth starter will be sophomore 
Lee Sager, a 27-point-per-game man 
with last year’s plebes. duquesne, 
too, has a new coach, Jack Manning, 
who faces a strong list of opponents 
with only two veteran starters, Red 
Ryan and Bernie Matthews. How- 
ever, if tall sophomore Center Bob 
Slobodnick proves himself quickly, a 
successful season is still possible. The 
other starters will be chosen from 
among George Brown, Frank Gra- 
bowski, James Lott, Mike Wolfe and 
Willie Joe Hunter. At holy cross 
Coach Roy Leenig is short on expe- 
rienced players, especially rebound- 
ers. Two returning starters, Jack 
Whelan and Ralph Brandt, will team 
with two sophomores, George Blaney 
and Tim Shea, with the fifth to come 
from among Dennis Noschese, George 
Imwalle, A1 Attar, Frank Foley and 
Pete Smith. At Colgate Coach How- 
ard Hartman hopes that Harold Jack- 
son can make the switch quickly from 
football to basketball. His speed 
would help greatly. He and two other 
sophomores, David Davenport and 
Ken Norum, are counted on to play 
alongside veterans Arthur Brandon 
and Charles Hagenah. The average 
height is poor, the bench is shallow, 
the outlook bleak, boston college 
will play in a new gym with its best 
team in years— a strong nucleus of 
veterans supported by a host of good 
sophomores, three of whom, Kevin 
Loughery, Chuck Chevalier and 
Frank McArdle, may start. The lead- 
ing older hands are George Giersch, 
John Magee, John McGrath and Bob 
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Latkany. The squad has speed, depth 
and some fine shooters; it lacks only 
the outstanding big man. The same 
is true of penn state, which will 
surely better last year’s so-so mark. A 
long list of returning players includes 
Bob Edwards, Tom Hancock, Ted 
Kubista, Walter Colender and Paul 
Sweetland. Sophomores Mark Du- 
Mars and Jon Musser will see action, 
DuMars possibly as a starter. Johnny 
Bach will be put to the severest test 
this season at fordham. Bach has 
lost practically all of his height and 
rebounding and much of his scoring 
through graduation. He will be forced 
to start either of two sophomores, 
John Coalmon or Frank Ascione, at 
center; probably another, John Sa- 
monsky, in the backcourt. Veterans 
John Brady and John Andariese and 
either Pat O’Donnell or Dan Alto- 
mare will hold down the other regular 
posts. The reserves are fair. 

MIDWEST: It is a pleasure to report 
that de paul has its best squad in 
five years, because not a smidgen of 
that talent will go to waste in the 
sure hands of Ray Meyer, as good a 
coach as can be found in action today. 
Starters will come from among three 
fine sophomores, Bill Haig, Howie 
Carl and Jim Flemming, and four 
veteran regulars, McKinley Cowsen, 
Mike Salzinski, Bill Coglianese and 
Paul Ruddy. This team should im- 
prove with each game and, since there 
is not a senior on the squad, it should 
be even better next season, notre 
dame seems fully capable of repeat- 
ing its fine record, led by veterans 
Tom Hawkins, Gene Duffy and Mike 
Graney. Other starters will come from 
among Mike Ireland, Bob Bradtke, 
Mickey Bekelja, Emmett McCarthy 
and Mike Farrel, although sopho- 


mores John Tully, Bill Crosby or Bill 
Noonan have an outside chance of 
playing as regulars. This is a tall, well- 
balanced and speedy outfit. Though 
nine lettermen return at xavier from 
last year’s NIT champs, hope of suc- 
cess this year depends on the perform- 
ances of two tall sophomores, Char- 
lie Phillips and Ron Nicolai, one of 
whom will have to take over at center. 
Elsewhere, the team is solid, sparked 
by Xavier's backcourt All-America 
candidate Hank Stein. The roster in- 
cludes Joe Viviano, Ducky Castello, 
Rich Piontek, Jim Puthoff, Bill Mid- 
dendorf, Ricky Jannott and A1 Gun- 
drum. loyola of Chicago beat na- 
tional champion Kentucky last year 
and four regulars from that crew are 
back: Frank Hogan, Paul Sheedy, 
A1 Norville and Jim Gorman. The 
fifth starter will be sparkling sopho- 
more Clarence Red, who averaged 25 
points a game with the freshmen. Ev- 
erything but a shallow bench points 
to another fine season. It will take 
time for new Coach Ed Hickey to in- 
stall his system at marquette, but 
he has sound material to work with: 
veterans Jim Kollar, Walt Maghan, 
Mike Moran, Jim McCoy, and three 
standout sophomores in Ed Carter, 
Don Kojis and Joel Plinska. The tal- 
ent is limited in numbers but the 
astute Hickey will surely get the 
most out of it. Only two regulars 
are back from last season’s strong 
dayton team, but one is Frank Case, 
a strong driver and fine shooter, and 
the other is defensive ace Terry Bock- 
horn. Tall Joe Kennedy and taller 
Mike Allen will share the center post, 
and there are four good sophomores: 
Bob Jones, Stan Greenberg, Pat Allen 
and Phil Dubensky. Dayton will 
again be tough. There will be better 
height and depth than last year at 



Man to watch 


TOM stith, ST. BONAVENTURE 

Possibly the best all-round player pro- 
duced in New Y ork in years, he should 
lead the Bonnies to national ranking. 


Detroit, but too many untried new- 
comers. Veterans Ray Albee, Ralph 
Uchison and John Belohlavek will 
start, along with two of three sopho- 
mores: Pete Corbett, Dick Dylus and 
Bob Wright, butler's 15-10 record is 
deceptive, because all of its oppo- 
nents are not in the major-college 
class. The team is always strong, how- 
ever, and well coached by Tony Hin- 
kle. This year’s squad will be led by 
veterans Ken Pennington and Bill 
Scott, includes two fine newcomers: 
Jess Blackwell and Larry Ramey. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST: The 

navy grows with Army in basketball 
prestige this year, with six lettermen 
returning to form the nucleus of a 
sound, speedy team that lacks only 
extreme height. The old hands are 
John Mascali, Dick Johnson, Jim 
Bower, Dick Brown, Henry Egan, Jay 
Metzler and Frank Delano. Depleted 
cofitinued 


LAST SEASON’S RECORDS 


BOSTON COLLEGE 15 6 
BOSTON UNIV. 16 5 


COLGATE 6 16 

DAYTON 25 4 


DETROIT 13 12 

DUQUESNE 10 12 

FORDHAM 15 9 


FRESNO STATE 19 8 

GEORGETOWN 10 11 

GONZAGA 16 10 

HOLY CROSS 15 9 

LOUISVILLE 13 12 

LOYOLA (ILL.) 16 8 

LOYOLA (LA.) 16 9 

MANHATTAN 16 10 

MARQUETTE 11 11 

MEMPHIS STATE 15 7 


MIAMI FLA.) 14 8 

MONTANA STATE 18 8 

NAVY 10 10 

NEW YORK UNIV. 10 11 

NIAGARA 18 7 

NOTRE DAME 24 5 

OKLAHOMA CITY 14 12 

PENN STATE 8 11 

PITTSBURGH 18 7 

PORTLAND 18 11 


PROVIDENCE 18 6 

ST. BONAVENTURE 21 5 

ST. FRANCIS (PA.) 20 5 

ST. JOHN'S 18 8 

SEATTLE 23 6 

SETON HALL 7 19 

SYRACUSE 11 10 

VILLANOVA 12 11 

WASHINGTON ( MO.) 11 10 
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by graduation, Georgetown cannot 
hope even to match its so-so record. 
Three veterans are Jim Oravec, Ed 
Hargaden and Dick Razzetti. Four 
leading sophomore candidates for 
starting spots are Tom Coleman, 
Tom Matan, Brian Sheehan and Ray 
Ohlmuller. This is a year for acquir- 
ing experience. Four starters return 
to Coach Bob Vanatta at Memphis 
state, and the Tigers will again be 
tall, deep, speedy and much feared. 
The regulars are Arnold Orby, Jim 
Hockaday, Skip Wolfe and George 
Price. A fifth starter will come from 
among Joe Gummersbach, Oscar 
Armer, Tim BufF and Gene Wilfong. 
New Coach Hank Kuzma brings the 
aura of his remarkable 95-19 record 
at fabulous little Steubenville Col- 
lege with him to loyola of the 
south. He inherits an experienced, 
tall and deep squad, led by veterans 
Chester Doll, Bob McLaughlin, Carl 
Vogt, Art Rad vilas, Larry Henneber- 
ger and Jack Morris, plus three good 
sophomores: Jack Flynn, Harriman 
Morgan and Bob Balch. miami has 
only 7-foot Dick Berghoff back from 
its first string, and will likely sur- 
round him with untested sophomores. 
Best of the bunch are Ron Godfrey, 
Harry Manushaw and Dick Hickox. 
The schedule, fortunately, is not too 
trying. Most of the regulars are back 
at louisville, but last year’s record 
was poor by Coach Peck Hickman’s 
standards, so all positions are open. 
Two sophomores likely to make the 
grade are Fred Sawyer and John Tur- 
ner. Best of the vets are Don Gold- 
stein, Harold Andrews, Alex Mantel 
and Roger Tieman. Hickman hopes 
he has a sleeper this season. Two slick 
transfer students, Bob Schaulat and 
Larry Gandal, join a tall, hot-shoot- 
ing bunch of veterans at Washing- 
ton of st. louis to make up the 
best independent team in the area. 
The returnees are Lou Vesley, Hal 
Patton, Art Obrock, Jim Hascall, 
John Berger and Don Schleuter. 
Washington will have to play a better 
schedule to earn the national ranking 
it seeks. Perennial power Oklahoma 
city will feature two full-blooded 
Kiowa Indians on the squad, Fred 
Yeahquo and Bud Sahmaunt. There 
is a wealth of height and fair speed 


in Bill Hanson, A1 Roberts, Troy 
Hill, Ed McCraw, Rod Campbell, 
Mike Kelley, Schweggmann Oeltjen' 
diers, Harry Vines, David Hale and 
Fred Moses. Florida state will be 
struggling to equal its 9-16 record 
this year, with a green club of only 
average size and depth. The squad is 
led by veterans Dan Boltz, Hugh 
Durham and Jim Liteky, includes 
sophomores Bill Archer, Mohler 
Hobbs and Charles Tinsley, as well 
as junior-college grad Don Bates. 

FAR WEST: Seattle is the class 
again here, even without the great 
Elgin Baylor. Smooth, smart Charley 
Brown and three other regulars are 
back: Jerry Frizzell, Don Ogorek and 
Francis Saunders. If 6-foot-8 Tim 
Cousins can add scoring punch to his 
rebounding ability, new Coach Vin- 
ny Cazzetta will have no problems at 
all. Though only tw r o starters, Jim 
Armstrong and Dick Jolley, return 
at Portland, the future is bright. 
Both of these were double-figure scor- 
ers, and they are backed by a speedy, 
seasoned squad that includes Elmen 
Bloedel, Jim Altenhofen, Jim O’Don- 
nell and Wally Panel. Lack of the 
strong, tall pivotman is the single 
outstanding flaw. With a year’s ex- 
perience behind him, gonzaga-s 7- 
foot-3 Jean Claude Lefebvre should 
be even more effective than last sea- 
son, when he averaged 14 points per 
game. Bob Turner’s shooting eye has 
also improved, Denny Vermillion 
and Norb Trauba are experienced 
hands, and newcomer Frank Burgess 
supplies the floor leadership hereto- 
fore lacking. Gary Alcorn provides 
the only sure rebounding at fresno 
state, but elsewhere the squad is 
sound. Veterans A1 Brown and Babe 
Williams appear set as starters, and 
sophomores Jan Barrett and Ray 
McCarty are the best of a good crew 
of newcomers. Montana state-s col- 
lection of fast-footed good shooters 
augurs a successful season, if no first- 
stringers get hurt. There is a sharp 
falling off in talent among the re- 
serves. Veteran starters are Larry 
Chanay, Albert Harris, Jim Kelly and 
Jim Wallace. The fifth will come from 
among Len Broz, Bill Epperly, Har- 
old Gaustad and Bob Ogren. end 
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Semi-Automatic Remote Control 
Push-Button Cord 


Fully Automatic Built-In Timer. 
Changes slides automatically 
at pre-set intervals ot 
5. 8, 10 or 15 seconds. 


Automatically Shows, Changes, Advances and Refiles your slides at pre-set 
intervals. The timer is built right in! 

Lets You Control Slide Changes while you sit as far as 15 feet away. 
Just use the push-button remote control cord! 
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PHI BETE OR ALL-AMERICA? 


Come meet a pleasant young man named Johnson, a fine student, 
a superb athlete, and an articulate spokesman for basketball 

by ROBERT BOYLE 


T here are times when Ron John- 
son, a junior at the University of 
Minnesota, becomes so tense he 
wants to jump out of bed. This im- 
pulse to leap into nowhere in the 
middle of the night always strikes 
between December and March, when 
the basketball season is on. “The 
more I look forward to and worry 
about a game, the better I’ll play,” 
Johnson says, earnestly trying to 
explain the cause of his tension. “If 
I have trouble falling asleep the night 
before a game, I usually play better. 
The game is sort of ingrained in you. 
I worry when I don’t worry.” 

Last season Johnson, a typically 
good college basketball player, was 
Minnesota's center. He averaged 17.5 
points a game and won honorable 
mention on the All Big Ten team. 
This season, playing forward, he 
should make the conference first 
team, and next year he could, with a 
little luck and some publicity, be an 
All-America. Johnson, who is a math 
major, also has a good chance to make 
I’hi Beta Kappa, but if he had to 
choose between making Phi Beta or 
All-America, he’d choose All-America. 
“Anyone can be a Phi Bete,” he 
says. “Not everyone can be an All- 
America.” 

Of Swedish and German descent, 
Johnson has blue eyes and light brown 
hair. He is 6 feet 7 inches tall, wears 
a size 17 shoe and weighs 215 pounds. 
He was born Ronald Fredolph John- 
son on July 20, 1938 in Hallock, Min- 
nesota, the first of three children of 
Fredolph Anders Waaldimere John- 
son, a creamery manager who prefers 
to be called Fritz, and Ida Frey John- 
son. Until Ron was 10, the family 
lived in the northern part of the state. 
Fritz J ohnson says his son could skate 
almost before he walked, while his 
mother says, “He was interested in 
all kinds of sports. He’s always been 


connected with competition.” In 
1948 the Johnsons moved to New 
Prague, a small town of 2,000 some 
35 miles southwest of Minneapolis. 
New Prague, which is pronounced 
as though it rhymed with egg, is 
mainly a Bohemian Catholic town, 
and Swedes are comparatively rare. 
“New Prague,” says Johnson, “is 
probably the only town ot its size in 
the state with only one family of 
Johnsons.” At New Prague High 
School, he began concentrating on 
basketball, and he became a regular 
on the varsity in his sophomore year. 
He had been growing steadily at the 
rate of two or three inches a year, and 
by this time he was 6 feet fi. In his 


last two years, New Prague made the 
state high school tournament in Min- 
neapolis, the high point coming in 
Johnson’s senior year when the team 
finished third, and he set a single 
tournament game record of 48 points. 
“I’ve never heard such acclaim for a 
player,” says Ozzie Cowles, the 
Minnesota coach, who had been ey- 
ing Johnson for some time. “When 
he left the floor 20,000 people just 
stood up and cheered.” 

Halfway through his senior year, 
Johnson announced he had decided 
to go to Minnesota, an announcement 
that gave not only Cowles but his 
own family peace of mind. Until 
then the Johnsons had been kept 
more or less under a state of siege by 
interested colleges, and earlier sev- 
eral Minnesota high schools had even 
tried to lure the boy away by offering 
his father a job. “Silliness,” Fritz 
Johnson says. 

continued 
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PHI BETE? cm, tinned 

At Minnesota, Johnson has a schol- 
arship covering $800 of his $1,300 
expenses. “My scholarship is making 
it easier for my dad to put my sister 
through college,” he says. “Frankly, 
I don’t see the argument against ath- 
letic scholarships. The guys are out 
there pul ting in their time and bring- 
ing money into the school.” To sup- 
plement his scholarship, Johnson 
works several hours a week as a stock 
clerk in a Minneapolis bank and sells 
football programs on Saturdays. Last 
summer he worked in New York in a 
life insurance company’s actuarial 
training program. He lived in the Y, 
read The New York Times and was 
impressed by Greenwich Village. 

Johnson is a member of Delta Tau 
Delta fraternity, and he shares a 
second-floor room in the house with 
Alan Gustafson, a senior and presi- 
dent of the chapter. Early this fall, 
the two of them spent a hectic night 
extending their double-decker bed to 
accommodate Johnson’s length. The 
upper bunk now has a mattress long 
enough to allow Johnson to rest com- 
fortably, but he still sleeps with his 
feet hanging over the end. He’s gotten 
so used to sleeping in smaller beds 
that he just can’t go off to sleep un- 
less his leet are out in mid-air. 

On a typical day Johnson has 
breakfast at 7:30. At 8:30 he has a 
class in conversational German, and 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 9:30 
he has a class in advanced calculus. 
An hour later, he has a class in bio- 
statistics. Johnson plans to carry only 
three courses each quarter for the rest 
of his time at Minnesota. He over- 
loaded himself deliberately in his first 
two years, reasoning that this would 
give him more free time later for bas- 
ketball. “It’s sort o:’ my philosophy 
to get the hard things done first, and 
the rest later on,” he says. “I try to 
do all things that way.” 

Johnson eats lunch at 11:45, then 
either works at the bank or studies 
in his room. “It’s my best study time 
because I’m not tired out because of 
basketball,” he says. Practice, which 
is held in the Williams Arena, the 
largest indoor basketball stadium in 
the world, is at 2:30, and he looks 
forward to it eagerly. "To me, basket- 
ball is almost a godsend,” he says, 
his voice becoming nearly lyrical. “I 
can go out on the floor, and I can 
forget anything. It’s a release. A sep- 
arate world. I’m speaking of practice. 
The games are only a minor part of 


the total time you put in. The games 
are what you are gunning for, but 
most of your life in basketball isn’t 
games. It’s practice. Games are a kind 
of dessert. 

“Basketball is not like, say, foot- 
ball, where practice seems to be bat- 
ting your head against dummies. In 
basketball practice, so much of the 
time is spent under actual game con- 
ditions. I’ve talked to some people 
who’ve played both, and they say a 
football game is great, but practice is 



smiling Johnson and pretty girl friend 
Carol Peeke walk along campus street. 


getting your nose dirty, doing calis- 
thenics, blocking dummies.” 

On the floor Johnson likes to keep 
an open mind. “The ideal thing is to 
adjust yourself to the situation,” he 
says. “You can see a lot of guys make 
up their minds beforehand. One time 
they’ll look great, and the next time 
they’ll look bad. If you can go at full 
speed and still make up your mind in 
that split second, you can capitalize 
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on the other fellow's mistake. Of 
course I can’t do that all the time. 
No one can. But it bothers me to see 
players who make up their minds be- 
fore on whether or not to take the 
next shot or whatever they’re going 
to do. You can’t do that. You have 
to get the ball and then react. You 
have to react to how the other person 
is playing you, the situation. The big 
thing is being able to react. Another 
thing is position. Basketball is a po- 
sition game, knowing when to be 
where, when to break across, when to 
break for the ball. The negative is al- 
most as important as the positive in 
basketball. It’s almost better not to 
make a bad play than it is to make a 
good play. I’d rather have a player 
who, instead of making two spectac- 
ular plays and losing the ball three 
times, did almost nothing.” 

THE POINT OF PRACTICE 

Constant practice is a must for 
Johnson. “Some teams use plays that 
are almost similar to football plays,” 
he says. “Our offense is different. It’s 
almost to the other extreme. We have 
no set plays but a pattern. You have 
to play with the fellows a lot though, 
sense what they’re going to do, when 
they will break. That’s why we prac- 
tice a lot. It’s one of those things you 
have to put your time in on. You 
can’t use a blackboard. It’s not the- 
ory. It’s practicality.” 

Johnson is given to looking upon 
basketball as a challenge to him. 
"Self-pride is a lot of it,” he says, and 
for that reason he prefers to play 
man-to-man defense instead of the 
zone. “Man-to-man is more of a per- 
sonal challenge,” he says. “If this guy 
scores a basket, it’s my responsibility. 
It’s my job to stop him. It’s more 
clear-cut than the zone. You know 
what your duty is.” 

But whether this, or basketball in 
general, builds character is question- 
able as far as Johnson is concerned. 
“You can build character digging 
ditches,” he says. “I suppose you can 
learn a lot from basketball, but I 
can’t say it’s much better than some- 
thing else. I have a dim view of a lot 
of these things like ‘character build- 
ing.’ First, you’re out to win, and 
secondly, to have some fun. To me, 
it’s a real good feeling to have every- 
thing clicking together. If this is char- 
acter building or teamwork, fine and 
good. But how much of this can be 
applied elsewhere, I don’t know. 
These are things you can’t measure.” 

continued 
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This year Minnesota has its first 
road game December 8 at Iowa State. 
Johnson likes road trips, especially 
those down South. “It’s warm down 
there,” he says. Despite his fondness 
for travel, he finds playing away from 
home a disadvantage. “On the offi- 
ciating, I think the home team has 
the advantage,” he says. "It must be 
the crowd, but I don’t think it’s so 
much the crowd booing. But when 
the crowd sees a foul to its disadvan- 
tage and yells, the official, if he didn’t 
see it, knows he might have missed a 
call, and he’ll be looking for it the 
next time around. He’ll be that much 
more apt to notice it. 

“There’s a lot that officials miss. It 
isn’t humanly possible to see every- 
thing that’s going on. Some officials 
notice certain types of fouls more 
than others. One will call traveling 
all night. Another is probably notic- 
ing a guy’s arm to see if he’s fouled 
shooting. It’s a good trait in a team 
if it can adjust to the officiating and 
use it to their advantage. If a referee 
is not calling fouls under the basket, 
it’s to a team’s advantage to be more 
aggressive under the basket.” 

THE NOISY CROWDS 

Johnson understands that Iowa has 
about the noisiest crowd in the Big 
Ten, but he hasn’t played there yet. 
“Indiana and Michigan State are the 
two I’ve noticed the most,” he says. 
“Kansas State was that way, and 
Kentucky was, too. I’ve heard say 
that on Indiana’s home court, it’s 20 
points for Indiana, both teams even. 
The crowd is pretty rabid, and it 
seems that Indiana boys jump about 
four inches higher and shoot consid- 
erably better. Minnesota? Less than a 
lot of schools. Probably because our 
floor is away from the crowd, and 
there’s almost a wall around the 
court. Indiana’s floor is elevated very 
little, and the crowd comes in close. 
It’s more enclosed, and the noise 
keeps coming back. Here the crowds 
are sort of drowned into the walls 
miles away. 

“But the biggest difference is the 
floors. Some give a lot. They’re 
springier. Wood that springs. The 
Minnesota floor is real spongy. Oth- 
ers are hard. The boards are laid 
right over cement. Kentucky and 
North Carolina play on hard floors. 
It gives you a faster game. You come 
down and you hit hard. There's no 
give. It’s like running on cement 
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instead of Jello. You hit bottom 
quicker, and your next step comes 
that fraction of a second quicker. On 
the hard floor the ball bounces higher. 
On our floor you might think that 
there was no air in the ball. The first 
thing we do on a strange floor is just 
dribble for five minutes to get the 
feel of the floor.” 

Johnson finds an “unconscious 
mental hazard” in some backboards. 
“Backboards vary some,” he says, 
“but there’s nothing definite you can 
do. Some have the brace under the 
basket, and it’s a psychological dis- 
advantage jumping. You’re afraid 
you’re going to hit your head on 
the brace. But this isn’t a big fac- 
tor. The biggest difference is the 
floor itself.” If there is a difference 
between Big Ten play and that of 
the rest of the country, it is that the 
Big Ten play is rougher. “The game 
is more wide open in the South,” he 
says. “There’s not this conglomera- 
tion in the center that you get here. 
Here, it’s much rougher under the 
boards. Much more contact. Some- 
thing built up over the years I guess. 
Now in the Big Ten they look for 
ruggedness in a player as well as 
height and agility. I like to see a 
good, real rough ballplayer who goes 
up hard and comes down hard as 
long as there’s none of this calculat- 
ed stuff.” 

Johnson tries to have a nap after 
practice. At 6, he has dinner, and 
then he studies. “I’d like to say I 
study,” he says, “but it isn’t as of- 
ten as I should. Three nights of the 
week I study hard all night from 7 
to 11. I read German here in the 
armchair, and then I go over to the 
library to do math problems. I can 
spread out there. Here I study, get a 
drink of water, talk to the guys next 
door.” On the evenings when he isn’t 
studying, he may drive over to St. 
Paul to see his girl friend, Carol 
Peeke, a junior at Macalester College. 

Johnson turns in as soon after 11 
as he can. He and Gustafson often lie 
awake just talking. “We have some 
tremendous talks,” Gustafson says. 
“We talk about anything in general. 
The school, fraternity, jobs, what he 
thinks. He's rather quiet. You have 
to draw him out, but once he starts, 
well, he’s very intelligent and quick. 

I knew him when he was a freshman. 
He was quite an awkward boy from 
a small town. Now with the lunch- 
eons he’s attended and what not, 
he’s polished up. I think basketball 
has done a lot for him.” end 
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The Dream Team 


A rtist Russell Hoban's assignment was to paint the perfect basketball team— the 
_ dream team, the five men who would complement each other so superbly and ideal- 
ly that as a unit they would be without peer. When he submitted his finished work — the 
symbolic paintings on the opposite and following pages— he also sent along his enthu- 
siastic word impressions of the team of superstars he has created. They appear below. 



GUARD 


Well-armed and resourceful, he stands on 
the sorcerer’s magic pentacle, and the bird 
of wisdom perches near him. He is 6 feet 2, 
weighs 185 and has big hands, a marvelous 
touch, uncanny peripheral vision. He is the 
quarterback, the great passer and ball-han- 
dler. He can conceive the correct move, even 
if it has never been attempted before. He 
has a good shot but enjoys setting up a play 
more than scoring. His passion for winning 
seems astonishingly simple and to be taken 
for granted, but this quality, in the degree 
possessed by this man and his teammates, 
is neither simple nor common. It is a whole- 
hearted identification with victory. This is not a matter 
of doing what ought to win, and hoping for the best. Tt 
is a habit of anticipating what will win and demanding 
it of oneself constantly. This man is designed for winning. 



GUARD 

This is the No. 2 man in the backcourt — 
with a crystal ball, a cannon and a swoop- 
ing, ever-wary alertness. He is the executor 
of a dozen stratagems in half as many min- 
utes. He is 6 feet 4, weighs 200 and is fast 
and contentious. His long-range shot is 
deadly. He can anticipate the thoughts of 
No. 1 and will be in the clear to receive the 
latter's deceptive passes. He is somewhat 
fierce in manner, but it is a controlled fe- 
rocity that is directed, when he has the 
ball, unremittingly toward the basket. He 
can take full command when necessary. 
He can be slopped if rendered unconscious. 



CENTER 

The big man among big men, he is guided 
by the classical Stoic philosophy, whose 
central theme is to be concerned with what 
is within one's control and to ignore the 
rest. This he does. He has learned to live 
calmly, with his competitive instincts dis- 
ciplined, ready to spring only when it is 
relevant to scoring or defense. He is the 
best rebounder, the blocker of shots, an 
over-the-shoulder hooker. He is 7 feet tall, 
weighs 235, and thus presents a large target 
for violence, which he accepts without com- 
plaint. He is able to occupy a tremendous 
amount of space at one time. His speed is 


not apparent, except that he is gracefully gone from one spot 
and appears in another more quickly than seems possible. He 
is a thoughtful man, and his thoughts are directed toward 
depriving the opposition of all peace of mind. No simple task, 
this is accomplished by creating the impression that he is 
ubiquitous and that no shot may be made in safety: he will 
be there to block it. Obviously, he does not actually try to 
block every shot. If he did, and failed too often, he would 
intimidate no one. He may cheerfully lose a game of pinochle, 
but not basketball. He is a proud man, not overbearing but 
serene— which helps him to bear the cross of extreme size. 


^ FORWARD 

The banner he flies — the pirate's Jolly Rog- 
er— is the due to this man's personality and 
M function. Conflict:, with or against the odds, 
is his meat. He plunges into battle without 
inhibition, willing to risk offending for the 
good of his team. He is 6 feet 7, weighs 225, 
every inch and pound designed for power. 
He is the second-best rebounder, oblivious 
of the jarring physical contact in a game 
that does not permit protective helmets or 
pads. He would rather win a game than 
keep all his teeth. Tactical considerations 
seldom concern him; others will do his 
thinking. He is a strong driver and danger- 
ous shooter at close range, but his prime purpose in life is get- 
ting the ball; without it, his team cannot win. Off court, he is 
just as uninhibited. He is the team clown and practical joker, 
who keeps everyone’s spirits up with crude but hearty humor. 



FORWARD 

Sensitive virtuosity in the ultimate skill this 
game demands— putting the ball through 
the hoop— is the distinguishing mark of the 
No. 2 man in the front court. At his best 
from a corner or far outside, he has the deli- 
cate trigger finger and sharp vision of the 
oldtime frontier squirrel-shooter combined 
with the precise timing of the master musi- 
cian. He is 6 feet 8, weighs 215 and, under- 
standably because of his specialized func- 
tion, he is often the most graceful member 
of the team. Not necessarily battle-shy, he 
nevertheless tends to avoid rubbing elbows 
* with the crowd; instinctively, he seeks that 
half step of maneuvering room which is all he needs to get off 
his shot. He is a master of the successful feint and can throw' 
an opponent off balance with a turn of head, shoulders, feet 
or even a sudden, swift glance. He is likely a jazz aficionado. 
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STRATKD 



GUARD 

Warrior-wizard, 
Achilles- Merlin in 
sneakers. He is the 
team playmaker, the 
planner, the idea man 




GUARD 

(far left) 

Cannoneer with eagle 
eye and fierce 
resolution. He is the 
executive officer, he 
makes the plans work 


CENTER 

(left) 

Philosopher with the 
striking power of a 
tiger. He is the pivotal 
player, the focus 
of action, the center 


FORWARD 

(right) 

Buccaneer with the 
irresistible charge of 
a bulldozer. He has a 
taste for conflict, he 
gets the ball 



FORWARD 

Sharpshooter with 
the musician’s precise 
liming. He has the 
surest hand, he scores 
from outside 



TV GAME OF THE WEEK 


The student campaign to shift Saturday night basketball games to 
the afternoon so that weekend evenings would be free for dances 
gets a big boost this year. Beginning December 13, NBC will tele- 
cast nationally an outstanding college game every Saturday after- 
noon for 14 weeks (except Dec. 27), ending with the NIT cham- 
pionship game in Madison Square Garden. The first game, pitting 
NCAA titleholder Kentucky against St. Louis, is previewed below. 


SCOUTING REPORT 

S T. Louis will have a considerable 
height advantage up front, with 
Ferry, Burkel and Burnett, and an 
even bigger edge when Sophomore 
Nordmann spells one of those three. 
Kentucky has the superior backcourt 
in Lickert and Cohen, two fine ball 
handlers and shooters. Both teams 
have adequate reserves, but St. Louis 
has the larger number of seasoned 
bench hands on whom to draw. 
offense: Despite its apparently far 
greater board strength, St. Louis will 
not use the race horse fast break that 
distinguished past Billiken teams. In- 
stead, they will work off a single post 
when Ferry is in alone, and a double 
post when Nordmann joins him. Fer- 
ry is the only returning regular to 
have averaged more than seven points 
per game last season. Kentucky’s at- 
tack often looks like a simple weave, 
but it has patterns aimed at setting 
up particular men in particular spots. 
Watch for Cox’s feathery hooks from 
unusually far outside, and his accu- 
rate corner shooting. Lickert (20- 
point average with last year’s fresh- 
men), Cohen (MVP of 1958’s junior 
college tournament) and Jennings 
(17-point average last year ) are also 
potent scorers. They give Kentucky 
a clear advantage on offense. 
defense: Both teams play man to 
man, switching when necessary. Ken- 
tucky Coach Adolph Rupp has al- 
ways emphasized a tenacious defense, 
which generally improves greatly as 
the season progresses. Because of the 
presence of many newcomers on this 
Kentucky squad, it may not be at its 
best for this game. St. Louis’ new 
coach, John Benington, is also an ad- 
vocate of strong defense, but he, too, 
is handicapped by inexperience in the 
guard positions. 


rebounding: Kentucky teams always 
hustle under the boards, but St. 
Louis should have the edge here nev- 
ertheless. However, theBillikens’ lack 
of skilled ball handlers, which weak- 
ens their fast-break potential, tends 
to cancel out this superiority. 

Difficult to assess by points, but 


impossible to ignore, is the advan- 
tage to Kentucky of playing on their 
home court under familiar lighting 
and with solid cheering support from 
the stands. In addition, though he is 
a sound tactician, St. Louis’ Coach 
Benington is up against the old mas- 
ter in Kentucky’s Rupp. end 


TV GAME SCHEDULE 


DEC. 13 ST. LOUIS AT KENTUCKY 
DEC. 20 MISSOURI AT TEXAS TECH 
JAN. 3 NOTRE DAME AT N. CAROLINA 
JAN. 10 KENTUCKY AT LOUISIANA 
STATE 

JAN. 17 TENNESSEE AT KENTUCKY 
JAN. 24 XAVIER AT CINCINNATI 
JAN. 31 COLORADO AT KANSAS 


FEB. 7 

FEB. 14 
FEB. 21 
FEB. 28 
MARCH 7 
MARCH 14 
MARCH 21 


HOLY CROSS AT WEST 
VIRGINIA 

CORNELL AT PRINCETON 
DE PAUL AT NOTRE DAME 
ARMY AT NAVY 
CINCINNATI AT BRADLEY 
NIT TOURNAMENT AT NYC 
NIT TITLE GAME AT NYC 




ST. LOUIS ROSTER 


KENTUCKY ROSTER 


43 Bob Ferry 

22 Tom Smith 

15 Cal Burnett 

44 George Burkel 

32 Pete McCaffrey 

54 Jim Dailey 

55 Bob Nordmann 

33 Glen Mankowskl 

34 Gordon Hartwcgcr 

52 Rich Sanders 

45 Rich Boyd 

35 Steve Rcdshaw 


Sr. C 6-8 

Jr. G 5-10 

Sr. F 6-5 

Jr. F 6-7 

Jr. F 6-5 

Jr. G 5-10 

Soph C 6-10 

Soph G 6-3 

Soph F-G 6-4 

Soph G 6-2 

Soph F 6-4 

Sr. F 6-5 


10 Lowell Hughes 
12 Al Robinson 
14 Phil Johnson 
22 Sid Cohen 
24 Johnny Cox 
30 Bennie Coffman 
32 Bobby SI usher 
41 Bill Lickert 
50 Dick Parsons 
52 Don Mills 
54 Howard Dardeen 


Soph C 6-8 

Jr. G 6-0 

Soph G 6-1 

Sr. F-C 6-5 

Jr. G 6-1 

Sr. F 6-4 

Jr. G 6-0 

Soph F 6-4 

Soph G 6-3 

Soph G 5-10 

Jr. C-F 6-6 

Soph F( 6-4 
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Taking calculated risks on defense 
often can win games. Here, a coach 
long famous for his use of such 
aggressive tactics explains why a 


BY DUDEY MOORE 
TOLD TO GWILYM BROWN 


T he author: Donald Wilson “Dudey” Moore is a 
stocky, amiable 48-year-old of generous spirit and 
ready wit. Now in his first season as coach at La Salle Col- 
lege in Philadelphia after 10 highly successful years at 
Duquesne, he possesses a durable reputation, not only 
as a fine and decent man, but as one of the nation’s 
most perceptive teachers of the sometimes misunder- 
stood and unappreciated art of defensive basketball. 
In a decade of handling Duquesne basketball teams, he 
compiled a record of 191 games won, only 70 lost, for a 
.732 percentage. In addition, his teams rolled up win- 
ning streaks of 16, 18 and 22 games. In 1952 and 1954 
Moore was chosen college Coach of the Year by the 
United Press, and in 1955 his Duquesne team won the 
National Invitation Tournament. Records and honors 
aside, he produced such outstanding players as Chuck 
Cooper, Dick Ricketts, Jim Tucker and Sihugo Green. 
There is every reason to believe that more such are 
forthcoming at La Salle. He brings to these pages the 
lessons taught by 24 years in his profession. 


DARING 
DEFENSE 
PAYS OFF 


Drawings by Daniel Schwartz 
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The basic stance 


The starting point from which to teach defensive basketball 
is the stance. I advocate the so-called boxer stance, as do 
most coaches, because it allows the defender to cover a greater 
amount of area, quickly, than any other. One foot is well for- 
ward. It doesn’t really matter which, except when an opponent 
is being guarded along the side or end lines; then the forward 
foot must be the one nearest to the line to cut off that side as a 
possible driving lane. The other foot is back. The weight is 
evenly distributed on the balls of both feet, though the heels 
are still in contact with the floor. The body is bent at the waist 
and the knees well flexed to maintain good, aggressive posi- 
tion. The forward hand is raised and extended toward the op- 
ponent to harry and upset him as well as block his vision. The 
other hand is held at waist level, poised to block the passing 
lane on that side. Now, when the opponent drives toward the 
basket, the defender is ready for him. If his man goes to his 
right ( top drawing, below) the defender pivots off his left 
foot, taking a quick step back (arrow) along the path of the 
drive with his right foot, his right hand reaching out to cut 
off a possible pass or dribble. If his opponent moves to his left 
(bottom ), the defender pivots off his right foot, takes a long step 
back along the path of the drive with the left (arrow), swinging 
his left hand down into the lane to deflect a possible pass. 




CONTINUED 
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DARING DEFENSE continued 



The vital floor position 




Under most circumstances when guarding a man without the 
ball the defender should always stay between his man and the 
basket. Here defender (above, right) is devoting close atten- 
tion to his man, but is also keeping an eye on the ball. If the 
ball is moved away from his man, he will “sag off,” dropping 
back a little toward the basket to help jam up the middle lane. 
If the ball is moved into the area near his man, he must then 
move up closer, almost in direct proportion to the distance his 
man is from the ball. In the critical scoring area within 15 feet 
of the basket, I abandon this principle in favor of aggressively 


playing the ball. Here (below, right an offensive player cuts 
toward the basket, but the defender, instead of staying behind 
him (and nearer the basket) moves in front of his opponent, 
trying to beat him to the desired position. The pass to the cut- 
ter under the basket must now be lobbed over the defender’s 
head, a difficult trick, and it can often be blocked or inter- 
cepted. The risk involved in this tactic is that the defender 
may allow his man to get too far in back of him and thus be 
an easy target for a pass. I feel the gamble is worth taking. 
This kind of challenging defense pays off more often than not. 





The pivot man 

Trying to stop a good, big pivot man who takes up a position 
along the foul lane is one of the toughest defensive assignments 
a team can be asked to handle. The most effective way is to 
see that he doesn’t get the ball too often, mainly by blocking 
off the passing lanes. The player (No. 10) assigned to guard 
the pivot man should play alongside and slightly in front of 
him. As the offensive team passes the ball from one side of the 
court to the other, the defender crosses over behind the pivot 
man, if he is out by the foul line, and in front if he is closer to 


the basket. This makes it more difficult for the offensive team 
to feed the ball to the pivot. Here another defensive player 
(right) helps out by sagging-off his own man, alert to protect 
against a pass which may be lobbed to the pivot man if he 
turns away from the defender and toward the basket, or to 
help tie him up if he does get the ball. It is evident that we are 
thereby risking the possibility that the third opponent (right) 
may receive the ball and have a clear outside shot, but this is 
far better than letting the pivot man have an easy close-in shot. 



An extremely significant part of my defense is a readiness to 
take risks in actually going for the ball when the occasion 
arises. This is the real meaning of aggressive defense. My play- 
ers are taught to neglect their assigned men when they feel 
certain of being able to pull off a successful steal, intercept a 
dribble or pass or, at least, tie up the ball. Above, a defensive 
man, realizing that he has an excellent chance to succeed, has 


ignored his own man in an attempt to steal the ball from an- 
other offensive player. Even if he doesn’t actually gel posses- 
sion, he will surely stall the opposition’s plans by causing a 
jump ball. At the very worst, he has neglected a player who 
doesn’t have the ball and so cannot score. Most coaches hesi- 
tate to teach this maneuver, but 1 have found the gain greater 
than the loss, that is, if the gamble is not a foolish one. 


CONTINUED 
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DARING DEFENSE continued 



The switch is fundamental 

The sudden changing of defensive assignments, known as 
switching, is a basic part of man-to-man defense. It is used to 
circumvent the blocks and screens set up by the offense. The 
two illustrations here, involving a pivot man stationed at the 
foul line, show a t> pical switching situation. The player with 
the ball dribbles directly in front of his teammate, so that the 
defender on the right is blocked off (lejt). Defender No. 34, 
since he must now shift to the ball, calls “Switch!” and moves 
quickly away from his man to pick up the dribbler (below). 
Meanwhile, No. 12 is now responsible for No. 11 and must 
move around him (arrow) as quickly as possible to protect 
against a pass from the man who still has the ball. Even if 
there is now an unequal height alignment on defense (as shown 
below), this switch should be maintained until it is safe to 
return to the original assignments. This kind of aggressive 
switching to the ball very often leads to a steal, and is espe- 
cially effective in the critical scoring area close to the basket. 
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The check-out for rebounds 

The defensive men must hold their proper positions as the ball 
leaves the shooter’s hands (above). They wait until their men 
have begun to commit themselves for the rebound on particu- 
lar paths toward the basket. Then they take quick cross-over 
steps into those paths (arrow, below), checking out the offen- 
sive players. Having jockeyed into position between their op- 
ponents and the basket, they hold them off with their backs 
while facing toward the impending rebound. The trick here is 
for each defender to avoid being forced in too close under the 
backboard, where the ball could rebound out over his head— a 
common error even among the pros. The defensive men should 
maintain position, crouched and ready to leap upward, with 
the opponents blocked out, until they are certain that they 
have timed the often erratic rebound correctly. A step ahead 
of their men, they should then go in and up for the ball, which 
should be grasped securely in both hands, not batted away. 



CONTINUED 
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unli get a, . . . 

FUTURAMIC 

STSOBOm 


the completely self-contained, 
dual transistor Honeywell unit that 
eliminates flash bulbs for good. 


Lucky, happy, with grins from here to here — that’s 
thousands of delighted photographers who already own the most popular 
electronic flash unit ever made. Ask them why and they’ll tell you. 
This remarkable unit has a permanent flashtube that automatically 
recharges itself for each succeeding picture, and the brief flash 
"freezes” movement to give you the sharpest, clearest 
pictures you’ve ever taken. The Futuramic operates 
on 3 photoflash batteries or household 
electricity from the lamphead alone, and flashes 
your pictures for less than a penny each. 
There’s a ready-light, and a big exposure 
dial to make correct camera settings easy. 
And the Futuramic is perfect for both color 
and black and white; allows you to use 
daylight color film both indoors and out. 
All in all, the simplest, most convenient way to 
better pictures you’ve ever seen! 
Why not treat yourself — or someone you 
think a lot of — to this new, exciting way to 
take pictures ? Ask your photo dealer 
for a Futuramic demonstration right away. 

Model ( >4B , with 10 e 
AC line cord, only 


Write for full-color folder to: 

Heilond Division, Minneopolis-Honeywell 
5210 E. Evans Ave., Denver 22, Colorado 

Honeywell 

[M| 
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daring defense continued The failure to pivot 



A common error by the defender often occurs 
when the offensive player starts to drive around 
him and he takes a short, sideward step instead 
of a deep back pivot step (page 87). The de- 
fender at left has done this (.arrow) and is off 
balance. As a result, his opponent is given a 
driving lane to the basket. The defensive man 
below, however, has first pivoted correctly 
(arrow), thus containing the dribbler and cut- 
ting off the direct lane to the basket (page 87). 


The useless leap 



A common offensive tactic is to fake 
a shot, watch the defender soar into 
the air in a premature attempt to 
block it, and then dribble neatly 
around him (below) for two easy 
points. In order to avoid this mistake, 
1 teach my players never to leave 
their feet to block a shot unless the 
opponent has used up his dribble. Of 
course, if an opponent is starting to 
score from outside, I encourage the 
guard to close in even though the op- 
ponent may successfully drive around 
him; here he can expect help from a 
teammate. If a man is going to beat 
us with his outside shooting, we’ve 
got to force him into doing some- 
thing else. Another common mistake: 
as a general rule a defender should 
not cross one leg over the other in try- 
ing to stay with his man. He must al- 
ways slide the forward foot out first 
and then step with the trailing foot. 



Robert Bruce translates exclusive Paul Mage 
designs into sumptuous 100% virgin Orion 
sweaters. The attractive couple pictured wears 
the colorful Oslo pattern, an authentic Scan- 
dinavian design in a flattering low-turtle neck 
model. For him, for her, for the holidays — 
it's the smartest way to express warm wishes. 
Available in predominating colors of cam- 
bridge. red. or white. S, M. L. $10.95. Match- 
ing cap, $1.98. 


Robert Bruce me., 

KNITWEAR FOR MEN, BOYS AND JUNIORS 
HANCOCK & ALLEGHENY AYE.. PHILA. 33. PA. 


A decade of records 


A unique collection of figures reveals 
the best major-college coaches, 
teams and players of the past 10 years 

Compiled by Les Woodcock 

T hese past 10 years were unquestionably the golden 
decade of college basketball, and this despite the fa- 
mous scandals of 1951 which almost ruined the game. It is 
a tribute to the appeal of basketball that the sport has re- 
bounded to a new peak of popularity, prosperity and per- 
formance. Attendance, which dropped off a million and a 
half the year of the scandals, has climbed steadily back up. 


Ten years ago there were only 24 college field houses and 
gyms capable of seating over 6,500 people. That number 
has been doubled since then. The game is much faster. 
Thirteen years ago the average number of points scored in 
a college game by both teams was 91.8. In 1956 it was over 
50 points higher. During this decade Frank Selvy became 
the first player ever to score more than 1,000 points in a 
single season. But it was also the decade in which a tall 
center named Bill Russell made defensive play glamorous. 
When point production fell off the last two seasons, it 
marked the first real decline in 34 years. Russell’s San 
Francisco team won an unprecedented 60 games in a row. 
Kentucky was voted the No. 1 team four times within a six- 
year period. It was a decade in which names like Gola, Cou- 
sy, Lovellette, Pettit and Wilt the Stilt became famous. 


THEY DO THE COACHING 

Rather than limit the evaluation of currently active coaches to their 
records over the past decade, this listing of master coaches is based on 
career achievement. These 16, then, have three things in common: lon- 
gevity, more than 200 victories each and a .700 winning percentage. 


COACH, SCHOOL 

CONF. 

YEARS 

WON 

LOST 

PCT. 

COACH, SCHOOL 

CONF. 

YEARS 

WON 

LOST 

PCT. 

Rupp, Kentucky 

Southeastern 

28 

584 

103 

.850 

Vanatta. Memphis State 

Independent 

12 

236 

85 

,735 

Case. North Carolina State 

Atlantic 

12 

298 

77 

.795 

Wooden, UCLA 

Pacific Coast 

12 

249 

90 

.734 

Iba. Oklahoma State 

Big Eight 

29 

619 

182 

.773 

McGuire. North Carolina 

Atlantic Coast 

11 

210 

78 

.729 

Hickman, Louisville 

Independent 

14 

290 

95 

.753 

Bradley, Duke 

Atlantic Coast 

11 

201 

83 

.708 

Greer, Connecticut 

Yankee 

12 

222 

74 

.750 

McCracken. Indiana 

Big Ten 

25 

357 

149 

.706 

Lapchick, St. John's 

Independent 

13 

213 

71 

.750 

Anderson, Bowling Green 

Mid-American 

24 

426 

178 

.705 

Diddle, Western Kentucky 

Ohio Valley 

36 

677 

235 

.742 

Russell. Seton Hall 

Independent 

17 

279 

118 

.703 

Blackburn. Dayton 

Independent 

11 

242 

87 

.736 

Cowles, Minnesota 

Big Ten 

29 

409 

175 

,700j 



THE 10 YEARS 

10 TEAMS 

The best teams of the 

decade are 

rated 

by 

number of times listed in the 

4 P's 

annual list of top 10 teams of the 

year 

and rank within that top 10 each season. 



TIMES IN 

RANK 

TEAM 

CONF. TOP 1 0 

1 

Kentucky 

Southeastern 

9 

2 

Duquesne 

Independent 

5 

3 

San Francisco 

West Coast 

4 

4 

North Carolina State 

Atlantic 

4 

5 

Kansas 

Big Eight 

4 

6 

Bradley 

Missouri Valley 

4 

7 

La Salle 

Mid-Atlantic 

4 

8 

Oklahoma State 

Missouri Valley 

4 

9 

St. Louis 

Missouri Valley 

4 

10 

St. John's 

Independent 

4 



THE MOST VALUABLE PLAYERS 




Scoring and rebounding are the determining factors used here 
in selecting a most valuable player for each season (assists 
have not been included!. The player with the highest combined 
ranking in scoring and rebounding, therefore, is the choice. 


YEAR PLAYER 

SCORING 

RANK PTS. AVG. 

REBOUNDING 

RANK RBDS. 

AVG. 

1958 

Baylor. Seattle 

2nd 

943 

32.5 

3rd 

559 

19.3 

1957 

Baylor. Seattle 

3rd 

743 

29.7 

1st 

508 

20.3 

1956 

Heinsohn, Holy Cross 

4th 

740 

27.4 

6th 

549 

20.3 

1955 

Conlin, Fordham 

13th 

675 

25.0 

3rd 

578 

21.4 

1954 

Pettit, LSU 

2nd 

785 

31.4 

11th 

432 

17.3 

1953 

Dukes. Seton Hall 

4th 

861 

26.1 

2nd 

734 

22.2 

1952 

Workman, West Va. 

6th 

577 

23.1 

8th 

437 

17.5 

1951 

Mlkvy, Temple 

1st 

731 

29.2 

2nd 

472 

18.9 

Re Sou 

ding records no' keol in 1949 

ond 1950. 
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“I never carry 
more than 
s 20 in cash,” 


ELGIN BAYLOR 

He ranked as the Most Valuable Player 
in the two seasons he played college ball. 


“ When I trawl, I always carry my 
money in American Express Travelers 
Cheques." Spendable anywhere, good 
until used, prompt refund if lost or stolen. 
Buy them at your BANK, at Iiailway 
Express and Western Union Offices. 


only a penny a dollar. 


TOM GOLA 

He is the only player to be voted MVP in 
both the NCAA and NIT tournaments. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 


FRANK SELVY 

He established the single-season record 
for goals, free throws, points and average. 


says DOROTHY MALONE 

Academy Award-Winning Star 


BILL MLKVY 

In 1951 he led the nation in scoring, was 
second in assists, second in rebounding. 

continued 


V M 


II The. voice of music has many sources, many moods. On the air, on records, on 
T J tape recordings, it works its subtile magic, the leaven of our lives. The Voice 
Music, proud name of a distinguished line of high-fidelity instruments, 
presents the 'Stereo/Fidelis,' with stereo record changer, stereo tape re- 
corder, FM/AM tuner, dual amplifiers, dual controls. Select walnut. $1,025. 
... - J fittghrly higher in the West.l V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
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A TOUCH OF CHRISTMAS lingers the year 'round 
when you give high-power Bushnell Binoculars! 

Every model is an adventure in bright, crystal-clear viewing. Inner quality 
and photo-precision are backed by a 20-year Guarantee and Trial Exchange 
Privilege. 

With all their lifetime features, Bushnell's are moderately priced from $9.95 
to $135., including handsome cowhide case. 

Anytime, anywhere — for sports, hunting, 
the theater, boating or vacations— Bushnell's 
make an ideal companion for any active 
family. Stop by your dealer's today and see 
how breath taking the world can be through 
Bushnell Binoculars! 


gushnell 

171 Bushnell Bldg • Pasadena. Calif. 

in Cjnadj: VW Fia«r St • VancOmrt IS, B.C. 


FREE GIFT GUIDE -“HOW TO SELECT BINOCULARS”- WRITE TODAY! 



NCAA TOURNAMENT 

YEAR 

TEAM 

RECORD 

1958 

Kentucky 

23-6 

1957 

North Carolina 

32-0 

1956 

San Francisco 

29-0 

1955 

San Francisco 

28-1 

1954 

La Salle 

26-4 

1953 

Indiana 

23-3 

1952 

Kansas 

26-2 

1951 

Kentucky 

32-2 

1950 

CCNY 

24-5 

1949 

Kentucky 

32-2 


NIT TOURNAMENT 


YEAR 

TEAM 

RECORD 

1958 

Xavier (0.) 

19-11 

1957 

Bradley 

22-7 

1956 

Louisville 

26-3 

1955 

Duquesne 

22-4 

1954 

Holy Cross 

26-2 

1953 

Seton Hall 

31-2 

1952 

La Salle 

24-5 

1951 

Brigham Young 

28-9 

1950 

CCNY 

24-5 

1949 

San Francisco 

25-5 



TEAM 

OFFENSIVE 

YEAR 

TEAM 

RECORD 

1958 

Marshall 

17-7 

1957 

Connecticut 

17-8 

1956 

Morehead State 

19-10 

1955 

Furman 

17-10 

1954 

Furman 

20-9 

1953 

Furman 

21-6 

1952 

Kentucky 

29-3 

1951 

Cincinnati 

18-4 

1950 

Villanova 

25-4 

1949 

Rhode Island 

16-6 



TEAM 

DEFENSIVE 

YEAR 

TEAM 

RECORD 

1958 

San Francisco 

25-2 

1957 

Oklahoma State 

17-9 

1956 

San Francisco 

29-0 

1955 

San Francisco 

28-1 

1954 

Oklahoma State 

24-5 

1953 

Oklahoma State 

23-7 

1952 

Oklahoma State 

19-8 

1951 

Texas A&M 

17-12 

1950 

Oklahoma State 

18-9 

1949 

Oklahoma State 

23-5 
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HAMPIONS 


CONFERENCE 

MVP 

Southeastern 

Baylor. Seattle 

Atlantic Coast 

Chamberlain, Kansas 

West Coast 

Lear, Temple 

West Coast 

Russell, San Francisco 

Independent 

Gola, La Salle 

Big Ten 

Born, Kansas 

Big Eight 

Lovellette, Kansas 

Southeastern 

none chosen 

Independent 

Dambrot. CCNY 

Southeastern 

Groza, Kentucky 


HAMPIONS 


CONFERENCE 

MVP 

Independent 

Stein, Xavier 

Missouri Valley 

Wilfong, Memphis St. 

Independent 

Tyra, Louisville 

Independent 

Stokes, St. Fran. (Pa.) 

Independent 

Palazzi, Holy Cross 

Independent 

Dukes, Seton Hall 

Independent 

Gola. Grekin, La Salle 

Skyline 

Minson, Brig. Young 

Independent 

Warner, CCNY 

Independent 

Lofgran, S.F. 


HAMPIONS 

AVG. 

CONFERENCE POINTS PER GAME 


MidAmerican 

2,113 

88.0 

Yankee 

2,183 

87.3 

Ohio Valley 

2,782 

95.9 

Southern 

2,572 

95.3 

Southern 

2,658 

91.7 

Southern 

2,435 

90.2 

Southeastern 

2,635 

82.3 

Mid-American 

1,694 

77.0 

Independent 

2,111 

72.8 

Yankee 

1,575 

71.6 


HAMPIONS 

POINTS 

AVG. 

CONFERENCE 

ALLOWED 

PER GAM 

West Coast 

1,363 

50.5 

Missouri Valley 

1,420 

54.6 

West Coast 

1,514 

52.2 

West Coast 

1,511 

52.1 

Missouri Valley 

1.539 

53.1 

Missouri Valley 

1,614 

53.8 

Missouri Valley 

1,228 

45.5 

Southwest 

1,275 

44.0 

Missouri Valley 

1,059 

39.2 

Missouri Valley 

961 

34.3 


HOW TO MAKE A 

CAMERA BUG HAPPY 
THIS CHRISTMAS! 

14 very special photo gifts priced from $4.95 to $495 


AIREC V 

is the world's mos! 


KALIMAR P-A-L 



KALI MAR 2>/ 4 x 
2Va REFLEX 


complete camera. Combines 
interchangeable lens system, fast 
f : 1 .5 lens, built-in light meter 
and viewfinders for all 
lenses. $159.50. 

Case $15.00. 


At photo retailers everywhere; for 
literature, specify item and write 
Dept. 5X12. 


KALIMAR Inc. 


1909 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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A 

PRODUCT 

OF 

AUTO 

UNION 


See your DKW 
Dealer, or write 
us for his name. 


WESTERN U.S. EASTERN U. S. MID-WESTERN U.S. 

saassi'afflrsv straws*. 

CANADA, British Motor. Limited. 2709 Yong. St., Toronto. Ontario 


it’s thrifty to be 




ina DKW 

Smart, that's DKW! Slipping suavely through packed traffic. . . 
ghosting gaily along on the open road ... or parked daintily on the 
proverbial dime. 

Yet, DKW won’t let you waste a penny! Its modest initial cost 
and absolute minimum upkeep (there are only seven moving 
parts in the whole engine!) underline the tiny appetite of its 
unusual 3-cylinder, 2-cycle power plant. 

In DKW, four adults sit in drawing-room comfort, thanks to a 
flat floor— with front-wheel drive, no transmission hump. Add 
commanding brakes, alert steering, synchromesh shift, and utter 
stability and you have a car that's carefree to drive, fun to own, 
saving and safe to enjoy. 


OLD SMUGGLER. Light in body — delicate in flavour — and developed 
with patience and scruple, Old Smuggler is truly the “Fashionable 
Scotch.” Ask for it by name next time. You will be richly rewarded. 


IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 86 PROOF 


DECADE continued 


BEST TEAft 

YEAR TEAM RECORD 

1958 Cincinnati 25-3 

1957 Kentucky 23-5 

1956 San Francisco 29-0 

1955 Utah 24-4 

1954 Kentucky 25-0 

1953 La Salle 25-3 

1952 Kentucky 29-3 

1951 Kentucky 32-2 

1950 Holy Cross 27-4 

1949 Kentucky 32-2 



THE SCORIN< 

YEAR 

PLAYER, SCHOOL 

1958 

Robertson, Cincinnati 

1957 

Wallace, South Carolina 

1956 

Floyd, Furman 

1955 

Floyd. Furman 

1954 

SeJvy. Furman 

1953 

Selvy, Furman 

1952 

Lovellette, Kansas 

1951 

Mlkvy, Temple 

1950 

Arizin. Villanova 

1949 

Lavelli, Yale 


GAME 

SCORING AVERAGE 


AVG. PTS. PER 

YEAR 

GAME BOTH TEAMS 

1958 

136.9 

1957 

144.0 

1956 

146.5 

1955 

145.3 

1954 

137.9 

1953 

138.0 

1952 

127.4 

1951 

124.0 

1950 

114.5 

1949 

109.7 


NATIONAL RANKING 


RANK 

TEAM 

CONFERENCE 

1 

West Virginia 

Southern 

2 

Cincinnati 

Missouri Valley 

3 

Kansas State 

Big Eight 

4 

San Francisco 

West Coast 

5 

Temple 

Mid-Atlantic 

6 

Maryland 

Atlantic Coast 

7 

Kansas 

Big Eight 

8 

Notre Dame 

Independent 

9 

Kentucky 

Southeastern 

10 

Duke 

Atlantic Coast 



ICTORY MARGIN 

AVG. PTS. AVG. 

CONF. SCORED AGAINST MARGIN 


Missouri Valley 

86.5 

65.9 

20.6 

Southeastern 

84.2 

69.4 

14.8 

West Coast 

72.2 

52.2 

20.0 

Skyline 

79.0 

59.9 

19.1 

Southeastern 

87.5 

60.3 

27.2 

Independent 

80.1 

61.8 

18.3 

Southeastern 

82.3 

55.4 

26.9 

Southeastern 

74.7 

52.5 

22.3 

Independent 

72.6 

55.4 

17.2 

Southeastern 

68.2 

43.9 

24.3 


EADERS 


CONFERENCE 

POINTS 

AVERAGE 

Missouri Valley 

984 

35.1 

Atlantic Coast 

906 

31.2 

Southern 

946 

33.8 

Southern 

897 

35.9 

Southern 

1,209 

41.7 

Southern 

738 

29.5 

Big Seven 

795 

28.4 

Independent 

731 

29.2 

Independent 

735 

25.3 

ivy League 

671 

22.4 


ESTIMATED 

ATTENDANCE 

YEAR 

TOTAL 

1958 

13,481,942 

1957 

13.370,643 

1956 

13,295,578 

1955 

12,079,361 

1954 

12,298,663 

1953 

12,825,529 

1952 

11,212,849 

1951 

12,665,690 

1950 

14,023,354 

1949 

13.660.501 


ip 1958 

CONF. 

AGAINST 

RECORD 

RECORD 

TOP lO 

26-2 

12-0 

1-1 

25-3 

13-1 

1-1 

22-5 

10-2 

2-3 

25-2 

12-0 

0-0 

27-3 

8-0 

2-3 

22-7 

9-5 

1-1 

18-5 

8-4 

2-1 

24-5 

— 

0-1 

23-6 

12-2 

4-2 

18-7 

11-3 

0-1 
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The gift you know will please 

Give the new '59 Bag Boy 
golf cart to the golfers in your 
family. It’s the world’s favorite golf 
cart : rolls easier, lasts longer, looks 
better. Hundreds of thousands of 
Bag Boys are in use. It's great to 
know you gave or own the very best. 


New Bag Boy looks lighter ... is lighter 

See the '59 Bag Boy at your pro 
shop, department or sporting goods 
store. Notice the new lighter wheels, 
the light weight aircraft metals 
used throughout, the light but sturdy 
Bag Boy design. This new Bag 
Boy looks lighter ... is lighter. 
Will give years of enjoyable golf. 


It’s great to know you gave the best 

Order a Bag Boy now for Christmas 
. . . new '59 models are at your pro 
shop, department or sporting goods 
store. Deluxe $37.95. Special $29.95, 
Golf and Sport Seat $ 1 1 .95. Or 
write: Jarman-Williamson, 601 N.E. 
28th Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 



NEW WHEEL AND TIRE 
DESIGN: wheels are light- 
er, tires have new narrow 
rolling ridge. Both make 
Bag Boy roll easier. 


SPRING ACTION WHEELS 

make Bag Boy the easiest 
rolling and quietest golf 
cart. You finish the game 
fresh and relaxed. 



TWO WAY FOLD lets you 
fold the wheels up for 
compact storage or down 
for rollaway storage. It's 
easy-convenient. 


THREE YEAR GUARANTEE 

. . . assures the Bag Boy 
owner of many years of 
enjoyable golf. Bag Boy 
is made better, lasts longer. 
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At the invitation of Sports Illustrated, America’s 
most controversial basketball coach puts down 
in writing the resolute philosophy that has led to a 
remarkable record. It is summed up best in his own words: 


‘DEFEAT 
AND FAILURE 
TO ME ARE ENEMIES’ 

by ADOLPH RUPP 


I N basketball, as in all phases of 
human endeavor, there are certain 
laws that govern and regulate the 
pattern that measures success and 
failure. In the business world there 
have been many men of outstanding 
talents who have molded large cor- 
porations into world leadership. This 
is true in religion, in education and 
also in sports. The philosophy that 
has governed the lives of the boys 
here at the University of Kentucky 
in the past 28 years may not have 
been different from that which has 
been employed elsewhere, but its ap- 
plication may have been better. 

Unfortunately, today in the sports 
world too many coaches are con- 
stantly worrying about what the 
other coach is doing rather than 
spending their time in a constructive 
way developing talent that is at their 
disposal. We here at the university 
believe that every coach should have 
a definite plan and that every prac- 
tice session should have an aim and a 
purpose. It is my opinion that if you 
have a well-organized practice, con- 
ducted along the same lines as those 
employed by a successful professor 
in chemistry, law or medicine, and if 
the boys see that there is a reason 
for them to repeat hundreds of times 
the fundamental details that are es- 


sential in developing a good basket- 
ball player, the work will not only be 
done well, but will also be done with 
enthusiasm. 

Unfortunately, the road to any- 
where is filled with many pitfalls, 
and it takes a man of determination 
and character not to fall into them. 
As I have said many times, whenever 
you get your head above the average, 
someone will be there to take a poke 
at you. That is to be expected in any 
phase of life. However, as I have also 
said many times before, if you see a 
man on top of a mountain, he didn't 
just light there! Chances are he had 
to climb through many difficulties 
and with a great expenditure of en- 
ergy in order to get there, and the 
same is true of a man in any profes- 
sion, be he a great attorney, a great 
minister, a great man of medicine 
or a great, businessman. I am certain 
he worked with a definite plan and 
an aim and purpose in mind. Any 
man who is successful in life will be 
envied by those less successful. I 
have always thought that an excerpt 
from l'arkenham Beatty’s Self Re- 
liance contained a good philosophy 
for every coach: 

By your own soul learn to live , 

And if men thwart yon, tuke no 
heed. 


If men hale you, hare no care; 

Sing your song, dream your 
dream, hope your hope and 
pray your prayer. 

I am sure that if a coach will fol- 
low this philosophy of life, he will be 
successful. To sit by and worry about 
criticism, which too often comes 
from the misinformed or from those 
incapable of passing judgment on an 
individual or a problem, is a waste 
of time. 

There are certain things that we 
believe are necessary in order to de- 
velop a great team. We here at the 
University of Kentucky are fortu- 
nate. We have a great basketball 
tradition. Almost every boy in this 
area lives for the day when he can 
come to the University of Kentucky 
and represent it on the hardwood. 
We have been doubly fortunate in 
that 87 ' , of the boys who have let- 
tered here in basketball in the past 
28 years have been native sons ol 
Kentucky. We want boys who have 
determined that they would like to 
come to our university. We feel that 
every boy who puts on a Kentucky 
uniform just plays a little better 
than he would in one of another 
color. A school rich in tradition is 
fortunate indeed. 

We also believe that the intangible 


quality called "spirit” is essential. 
Spirit is that quality which enables 
a player to do better than he is physi- 
cally capable of doing. 

Now, how is this spirit developed? 
As I have said before, tradition is im- 
portant. It carries on from year to 
year. Boys will emulate and copy the 
style of play that has been used by 
those who have gone before. Our 
boys, during the course of the year, 
will look for hours at moving pictures 
of our great athletes in order to copy 
and learn the best method of execut- 
ing our fundamental details. It is not 
necessary for us to do a big selling job 
to our boys. Spirit is contagious and, 
if we can create within the boys a 
genuine desire to give the best they 
have at all times, then I am sure the 
best will come back to us. 

We do not wish merely to partici- 
pate in sports. We wish to be success- 
ful in sports! In order to be successful 
we must create within these boys the 
competitive spirit that will bring suc- 
cess. Defeat and failure to me are ene- 
mies. Without victory, basketball has 
little meaning. I would not give one 
iota to make the trip from the cradle 
to the grave unless I could live in a 
competitive world, and by competi- 
tive world I mean a democratic world 
where every boy has an opportunity 
to become the greatest in his chosen 
profession. When a boy lines up in 
the 100-meter dash in the Olympic 
Games and finds a Russian, an Eng- 
lishman, a Frenchman and a German 
in the starting lanes next to him, 
when the gun is fired there is not a 
single subsidy in Washington which 
is going to bring him in first. When a 
man stands at the home plate with 
the bases loaded and two out, and the 
pitcher winds up to throw, there isn’t 
anything that anyone can do to help 
the pitcher or the batter. It is a com- 
petitive world, it is free enterprise and 
it should be encouraged. 

I like to think of the philosophy of 
Etienne Gilson, one of the world’s 



Adolph Frederick Rupp, 56, this 
week started his 29th season as basket- 
ball coach at the University of Ken- 
tucky. Born in Halstead, Kansas in 1901, 
Rupp was graduated in 1923 from the 
University of Kansas, where he played 
guard on the basketball team under the 
famous Phog Allen. Before Rupp ar- 
rived in Kentucky in 1930 the school 
had passed through 15 coaches in 26 
seasons, while compiling a middling rec- 
ord of 199 wins, 133 losses and one tie. 
During Rupp's first four years Kentucky 
won 65 games, lost but nine. His over- 
all record shows 584 victories and 103 
defeats for a winning percentage of .850, 
better than any coach active in major 
college basketball. 

Kentucky, under Rupp, has won an 
unprecedented four NCAA Champion- 
ships, 18 Southeastern Conference 


titles (they tied with LSU in 1 9351, one 
NIT Championship. 

The only serious setback Rupp has 
suffered came in 1952 when the NCAA 
banned Kentucky for the 1952-53 sea- 
son for “subsidization eligibility infrac- 
tions.” Rupp weathered that storm and 
came back stronger than ever. Today he 
is a five-time president of the Kentucky 
Hereford Association, is a director of 
the Central District Warehousing Cor- 
poration (burley tobacco) and in 1950 
was chosen one of the 10 outstanding 
Shriners in America. He lives with his 
wife Esther and his 18-year-old son 
Adolph Jr. in Lexington. 

He has said, “I’ve gotten a lot of 
publicity for being a mean man. But it’s 
not true. The fact is I’ve got an invi- 
tation to coach both basketball teams 
when I go through the pearly gates.” 
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. THE COAT YOU'LL LIVE IN 

yVligator 


give the coat he’ll live in! 

Alligator, the gift he'll enjoy, depend on, be proud 
of the year 'round .. .rain, sun, cold. Choose from 
luxurious outercoats to featherlight rainwear, from 
$11.75 to $54.75. Shown: Alligator Gold Label, 
America's most wanted gabardine, all wool wor- 
sted, water repellent, $42.75; Alligator All 
Dacron" Waterproof, won't stick, crack or leak, 
with carrying case, $14.75. 


AT BETTER STORES THE ALLIGATOR 


ANGELES 



great philosophers. He says, “True 
democracy in education certainly 
consists in insuring the intellectual 
survival of even the unfit; it cannot 
possibly consist in preventing the 
natural superiority of the fittest 
from bearing their fruits to the great- 
er benefit of all. 

“This obvious truth should not be 
so hard to understand. There is noth- 
ing less democratic, in the usual sense 
of the word, than sports and games. 
Championship is the triumph of care- 
fully cultivated natural inequalities. 
There is no point in pretending that, 
in a democracy, every citizen should 
be able to beat Olympic records. We 
simply cannot do it, however hard 
we try, but we do not resent the fact. 
We do not ask our directors of ath- 
letics to prevent some students from 
running as fast as they can, because 
if they did, they would run faster 
than others. We do not consider it 
democratic to set athletic standards 
as low as possible. On the contrary 


ADOLPH RUPP'S RECORD AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


YEAR 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 
TOTALS 


WON LOST 

15 3 

15 2 

20 3 


15 6 

17 5 

13 5 

16 4 

IS 6 

17 8 

19 6 

17 6 

19 2 

22 4 

28 2 

34 3 

36 3 

32 2 

25 5 

32 2 

29 3 

SUSPENDED BY NCAA 
25 O 

23 3 

20 6 

23 5 

23 6 

S84 103 
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Every Orient & Pacific liner has two swimming pools. Can you spot the mermaid in this one: 


Sail to Europe next summer from California — on Orient & Pacific! 


T his is the West Coast’s new way to Europe ! 

Twenty sunlit days of swimming, dancing, 
sight-seeing and parties on a golden Orient & 
Pacific liner— bound for France and England. 

You sail from either San Francisco, Vancouver 
or Los Angeles to the fantastic Panama Canal. 
Next stop Trinidad. Then on to romantic Madeira 
(Las Palmas if you sail on the Chusan) where 
you can sample great wines, toboggan down a 
3000-ft. mountain and sight-see in bullock carts. 
Three days later you are in Le Havre, another 


day and you’re in London— rested and ready for 
the second half of your European holiday. 

Orient & Pacific Lines offer two great new 
European sailings for 1959. The Chusan sails 
from California June 21st. the Orcades July 1st. 

What does the trip cost? As little as $392 
tourist, $650 first class! See your travel agent 
soon. These are popular sailings. 

Orient & Pacific Lines: Suite J, 210 Post 
Street. San Francisco. C'unard Line: General 
Passenger Agents in United States and Canada. 






When you give SPORTS ILLUS RATED for Christmas . . . 


. . . you give the memorable moments of the sports year ahead. 
You give action, adventure, pageantry . . . and wonderful 
reading about a wide and wonderful world. You give the pur- 
suit of excellence, and the art of sport. You give the bright 
color of spectacle ... the lively commentary of events & 
discoveries ... the authority of tips from the top, Charles 
Goren’s cards, sporting look, and our new feature, food. 
But even more, you give the best of sport , all in one place. You 
give the timely previews of the year’s classic contests from 


Bowl Games to Wimbledon, World Series to the Masters. 
And mainly, you give the finest writing in sport— and the 
most unforgettable photography, too. Here, then, is a year- 
round, year-long gift that everyone in the family can, and will, 
enjoy. And, to mention value, it's a welcome gift at a most modest 
price (comes complete with gift card, too). Turn to the special 
gift insert in this issue*— fill in the names and addresses, and 
your sports illustrated gifts will start with the colorful 
Christmas Issue. 


*Or write Christmas Department, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
{Be sure to indicate how you want gift announcement cards signed.) 
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we fully realize that the exceptional 
performances of a few world champi- 
ons act as a fruitful challenge whose 
effects are actually felt in stadiums 
and on all athletic fields. In short, the 
only sound policy for any democracy 
is to raise the average level of its peo- 
ple by cultivating the excellency of 
the best among its citizens.” 

Again let me repeat, it is the excep- 
tional performances of the few which 
act as a challenge to all. In sports, the 
challenge is open to all. Every boy in 
this country can break an Olympic 
record if he so desires, if he has the 
ability and if he applies himself. 

If a young man is to become success- 
ful in anything, he must have loyalty. 
In basketball he must, first of all, be 
loyal to himself, his teammates, his 
coach and his school. Loyalty means 
playing up to his capabilities. At 
times a boy is defeated on the bas- 
ketball floor. Defeats, intelligently 
usedl are steppingstones to success. 
We tell our boys, when they are de- 
feated, we want them to be broad- 
minded and hold their heads high, 
accept defeat graciously, but learn a 
lesson from the defeat that will pave 
the way to victory. These are the 
qualities we want in our boys. 

Maybe it would be well to make a 
routine check of the methods that we 
employ here at the university. The 
boys who have been entrusted to my 
care, the same as those who have been 
entrusted to all the professors on the 
campus, have not been sent here by 
their parents to fail. They have been 
sent here to become successful. There- 
fore, I am of the opinion that my 
classes in basketball should be taught 
the same as any other class on the 
campus. 

I was greatly amused at a sports- 
writer who visited us here this past 
winter. He came out to watch our 
practice. My boys shot their free 
throws, took their warmup practice 
shots and then went to our funda- 
mental drills and to our organized 
play. When the practice was over, 
the sportswriter said, ‘‘Don’t these 
boys ever talk?” I said, “Yes, they 
talk occasionally, but it is generally 
understood out there that no one is 
to speak unless he can improve on 
the silence!” He said, “Don’t your 
boys ever have any fun?” I said, 
“Yes, they have as much fun, or 
more, than any other players. Why 
should boys constantly chatter in a 
class in basketball any more than they 
do in a class in English? Why should 
continued 


Not Eggnog, 
sir, 

Myers Rum 


Eggnog! 



Wherever the holiday bowl is a tra- 
dition, the glowing richness of myers 
rum is indispensable. You can taste 
the Jamaica sunshine ! Myers Eggnog 
has been gracing the Christmas board 
since 1879. So if you’re responsible 
for the flavor of eggnog, insist on 
world-famous myers Jamaica rum. 



TASTEFULLY WRAPPED FOR HOLIDAY GIVING, j IMPORTED j FROM JAMAICA. MYERS'S 
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'DEFEAT AND FAILURE' continued 

they whistle and sing? I don’t believe 
that you can get the maximum effi- 
ciency from a boy and have his un- 
divided attention whenever you have 
a lot of noise at a practice session.” 

These words came home to haunt 
this sportswriter, for, as I am told, 
he sat in the press row at the NCAA 
finals and watched this same group 
of boys who had been well disciplined 
win the NCAA Championship and 
derive more fun out of winning than 
any group in America. While those 
boys who employed "horseplay” in 
practice sat home and listened to our 
boys play, our players walked off 
with all honors and had the mark of 
excellence stamped on their record. 

How did they accomplish this? 
They achieved their success with an 
intense desire to win, to win fairly 
and by the rules. We feel that when 
we have taught a boy this lesson we 
have taught him the finest philoso- 
phy of life. 

We hear coaches say, "We aren’t 
winning this year, we're building 
character!” I have always disagreed 
with that. The finest character is 
built when you have a winning team 
and when you teach the boys to be 
successful in all their undertakings. 
We believe that success in sports has 
a carryover value in the life that is 
ahead of these boys. We told our boys 
last year, as we came down the home- 
stretch and everyone prophesied that 
we would not win, that if we would 
all get together and work as a unit, 
pay careful attention to fundamental 
details, that, possibly, we could be- 
come the Cinderella team of all time. 

AVERAGE ABILITY, UNAVERAGE SPIRIT 

Up to that time the praises that 
were passed out to our boys were not 
great. Our boys were considered aver- 
age in ability by everyone. However, 
you cannot measure the desire in a 
boy, you cannot measure the heart in 
a boy. I told them that if we would 
all work together as a unit, we could 
win. I told them, “Boys, it is just this 
simple; individually we will not go 
anywhere, as a unit, we can. The time 
has come when either you have to fish 
or cut bait," and those who could not 
fish were certainly cutting bait on the 
bench by shouting encouragement to 
the boys who were playing. 

There is only one way to face a dif- 
ficult task and that is to make prepa- 
rations to solve it. Championships are 
not won by wishing and hoping; they 
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rts from London on tho 

Gentlemans martini 



A perfectionist in the bril- 
liant roles he has played on 
stage and screen, Rex Harrison 
naturally demands perfection 
in every phase of life— includ- 
ing a Martini, 

Reporting from London, 
Mr. Harrison says: "Here, as 


in other sophisticated centers, 
the preference today is for the 
gentleman's Martini, meaning 
a Martini that establishes a 
harmonious rapport with the 
audience. Experts are in agree- 
ment that the gin must be 
Booth's House of Lords." 
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New 

Liquid Center 
MacGregor Tourneys 
with Colorful Imported Metal Serving Tray 


are won by hard work and willingness 
on the part of the boys to sacrifice 
some of the normal phases of college 
life. As I tell my boys, “If you are in 
the habit of smoking, I would like 
for you to stop. Let your opponents 
smoke! Let’s make it a rule to be in 
bed by 10:30 or, if you are not in 
bed, let’s be in our rooms and off the 
streets. Some of you are required to 
study late. That is perfectly all right. 
You will be remembered long in this 
world for what you learned here in the 
university, rather than for that which 
you do on the basketball floor!” 

The conditioning of a group of boys 
is important. We here at the univer- 
sity do not use a training table ex- 
cept during our regular season. We 
do not like to supervise the boys too 
much. They come from good families. 
They know what is right and what is 
wrong. It is our plan to get them into 
good physical condition because no 
team can win unless it is in excellent 
condition. Since the basketball season 
lasts about five months, conditioning 
can be important. It is just as im- 
portant not to work too hard as it is 
to work hard enough. That is why 
I say a practice session should be in- 
telligently organized. We ask our 
trainers to keep careful check on the 
physical condition of every boy. A 
boy should not lose weight during a 
season. If he does, a physician should 
immediately be consulted. 

On our trips we try to relax as much 
as possible. Most of the boys take 
books with them. We usually like to 
practice at home on Friday night, 
then have our dinner at Lexington and 
catch a plane at 7 o’clock, say, to 
Knoxville. By the time the boys get to 
the hotel and check in, it is bedtime. 
We get up in the morning at 7 :45 and 
have breakfast together. We give the 
boys freedom until about 10 o’clock, 
then we go out to the gym and shoot 
baskets for about 30 minutes. This 
serves a twofold purpose: it breaks 
the monotony and it accustoms us to 
the place where we will play that 
night. We eat at 12 o’clock, have a 
short chalk talk to go over our last 
minute notes, then the boys retire to 
their rooms from 2 to 5, where they 
can either study or rest, whichever 
they prefer. The main thing is that 
they are relaxing and are off their feet. 

After the game we fly back to Lex- 
ington, eat on the plane, and usually 
are home in bed by midnight. We lose 
very little time from school on these 
trips. We make the sophomores han- 
eonlinued 


Here’s American precision and quality 
with a continental flair. All new and 
action-packed liquid center MacGregor 
Tourneys and heavy, hand-crafted metal 
tray imported from Holland . . . both for 
the price of the balls alone! 

The new liquid center Tourneys have 
been drawing raves from professional 
golfers everywhere for their outstanding 
performance. And this colorful tray, that 
depicts golf’s history in six humorous 
scenes, will be a year-round "conversation 
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'DEFEAT AND FAILURE' continued 

die the luggage. We call them the 
“dead heads.” Everyone making the 
first trip, even if he is a newspaper 
sportswriter, must get on the baggage 
detail. The sophomores stay on the 
detail for the year. It helps build mo- 
rale and gives the older players a lift. 

These are a few conclusions that 
I have reached in sports. We had a 
sportswriter several years ago make 
the statement that “When the Great 
Scorer comes to mark against your 
name, He writes not that you won or 
lost, but how you played the game" 
I do not believe that the author of 
these words ever meant them to ap- 
ply to basketball, football or base- 
ball. If he did, why do they keep 
score in these contests? 

Do you imagine that 100,000 peo- 
ple come out on a Saturday, pay $4 
and sit in a rainstorm to watch a 
football game and have no interest in 
whether the teams win or lose? It is 
hard for me to think that the thou- 
sands of spectators who come to see 
the university play basketball, drive 
over 100 miles on the evening of a 
game, and then go home that night 
are not interested in the outcome. I 
don’t believe that General Motors 
operates on the idea that it does not 
make any difference whether they 
make any money or not, just so they 
have a lot of fun ! I don’t believe that 
a doctor, when he goes in to perform 
a difficult operation, tacks up a sign, 
“It doesn’t matter whether you live 
or die, it’s how I make the cut!” And 
I don’t plan to chaperone a bunch of 
boys around for an entire winter and 
not teach them to be successful in 
their undertakings. 

Success and bigness do not mean 
badness! Success does not mean that 
virtues have been eliminated. I think 
success bolsters the individual morale 
and the morale of the entire student 
body and I do not believe anything 
has happened in the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky which has given so much 
genuine joy and satisfaction as the 
university team winning the NCAA 
Tournament last year. Success is the 
cement that holds people or organi- 
zations together. 

Some college professors complain 
about the fact that students exhibit 
more taste for athletics than for in- 
tellectual studies. I must admit I find 
that true to a large extent. But ath- 
letics are animated by a liberal spirit 
and, as Mr. Gilson has said, instead 
of asking for less athletics, we should 
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rather bring back to the classroom 
the liberal spirit which once inspired 
it and still inspires athletics. Where 
the liberal spirit still prevails, stu- 
dents still derive as much pleasure 
from the classroom as from the ath- 
letic field. 

I believe that a boy in basketball 
should be given to understand the 
definite purpose and aim that the 
coach wishes to emphasize. Basket- 
ball must have a pattern. You can 
not allow boys to deviate too much 
from that general scheme, but the in- 
dividual habits and techniques that 
our boys have should be encouraged. 



rupp with K.U. Olympians, Wall Wah 
Jones (27), Alex Groza (15), Cliff Parker 
(23), Ralph Beard < 12 ■ and Ken Rollins. 


Unfortunately, the teachings which 
we have in the classroom have come 
from a few great creative minds and 
they have been passed on from gener- 
ation to generation until they have 
become dull. There are few truly 
great creative thinkers. In basketball 
a boy will sometimes, on his own, 
come up with the greatest plays that 
will bring thousands of spectators 
out of their seats. I wish the same 
could be said for all phases of the 
classroom procedure. 

I have made this suggestion on 
many occasions and I would like to 
make it once more. A reward for 
accomplishment and for excellence 
should be given in athletics, and I 
hope the day will come when the 
same recognition will be given for 
achievement and excellence in class- 
room performance. That will serve as 
an inspiration to revive again the lib- 
eral spirit that once permeated our 
great institutions of learning. end 
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19 HOLE The readers take over 


THE GREAT NUMBERS NONSENSE 

Sirs: 

Hooray for Stanley Frank! T was be- 
ginning to think it was my age that was 
making the sports pages much less in- 
teresting than they were in t he '30s. The 
Great Numbers Nonsense (SI, Nov. 24) 
should be required reading for every 
sportswriter in the country. 

Ted Pine 

Ocean Gate, N.J. 


Sirs: 

If there is some sort of a national cham- 
pionship based on Stanley Frank’s The 
Great Numbers Nonsense, I wish to nomi- 
nate Radio Broadcaster Claude Sullivan 
of Lexington, who covers University of 
Kentucky football and basketball. 

Last year, Claude thrilled his listeners 
with the total number of time-outs called 
by four basketball teams in a two-night 
tournament. 

But he reached his peak later on. He 
not only gave us the total number of 
time-outs called by Kentucky in the first 
12 games of the season, but the number 
called by the opponents. 

Unless another Sports Illustrated 
reader can come up with a more meaning- 
less statistic, I believe the Stanley Frank 
Trophy should go to my man. 

Mike Barry 

Louisvill e 


Sirs: 

Our Phillies announcers are the No. 1 
offenders. They give us the players’ chil- 
dren’s birth dates and, at the end of the 
season, regale us with schedules of trains 
players are taking, even unto connections 
in Chicago. Byrum Saam kills time by 
spelling the names of batters as they step 
into the box, and even if it’s Sam Jones 
he spells that out for us illiterates. Just 
one glaring omission by Mr. Frank: Phil 
Rizzuto is an announcer par excellence 
and fills in with pertinent facts, not sta- 
tistics, and his naivete is most refreshing. 

Anne W. Maddock 

Wallingford, Pa. 


Sirs: 

Never has the nail been hit more 
squarely on the head. 

I have been approaching a slow broil 
for years over the national champion foot- 
ball team, chosen by guys who never saw 
any of the teams play and who choose 
teams that didn’t play each other; rookies 
of the year, of the month, of the day (left- 
handed category and ambidextrous), etc. 
There is no end to the list of absurdities. 

Pity the poor coach; he wasn’t outsta- 
tisticked, but his team got beat.. 

The sportswriters and broadcasters are 
the boys to blame for this sorry state of 
affairs. We have here in Pittsburgh a 


baseball broadcaster who becomes so in- 
volved in some player’s average in the 
Three- T League seven years ago that it is 
often impossible to find out the balls and 
strikes on the actual batter. 

I suppose you will be a voice crying 
in the wilderness, but at least a voice 
has been raised, and if my little peep 
may be heard, I surely hope some anti- 
biotic may be found for the horrible dis- 
ease of statisticitis. 

Ralph S. Wortley 

Ilopwood, Pa. 


Sirs: 

At last, a man who's not afraid to say 
what he thinks, even to the extent of 
criticizing his former colleagues. Stanley 
Frank’s all too revealing piece on the 
state of most current sportswriting may 
never receive a Pulitzer Prize, but it rates 
some award for its attack on all the nu- 
merical drivel we are forced to swallow. 
Long live Stanley Frank. Hail to the 
prophet of long-hoped-for improvement 
in sports reporting. 

J. Philip Park 

Detroit 


Sirs: 

Factual, highly entertaining and on 
the beam. If some of our college statis- 
ticians and tub-thumpers could forget 
their “numbers nonsense” long enough to 
take a long look at the fans’ defection to 
professional football, they might come 
up with some help in holding the foot- 
ball fans they are now losing. 

Wade H. Ramsey 

El Centro, Calif. 


Sirs: 

I would like to add my own observa- 
tions to those of Mr. Frank. The football 
polls are not only inconsistent with each 
other but also with themselves. Take, for 
instance, the North Carolina rating going 
into the Notre Dame game. They were 
11th in the A.P. poll, Notre Dame was 
unranked. The day before the game, the 
A.P. came out with their predictions, and 
one was that Notre Dame would beat 
North Carolina, as they did. This shows 
that the polls do not pick the top teams 
but just those with the best records. 

This has happened to many teams in 
years gone by because statistics mean too 
much to too many. The polls of the U.P.l. 
type are much better, for they get the 
sentiments of the coaches, the men who 
must play those teams. In spite of this 
fact, the people still believe that statistics 
show everything. If so, they’d better 
watch out, for soon some high school team 
will be the only undefeated team in the 
country and they will be ranked No. 1. 

Leo Baller 

San Francisco 


Sirs: 

I must take exception to Mr. Frank’s 
reference to Art Luppino of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. Some time during the his- 
tory of football one player has to score 
more points in a season than anyone else. 
Why should he be ridiculed because of 
the team he is playing with? If Mr. Frank 
had looked further in his abhorred record 
book, he might have noticed that the 
same Art Luppino holds the record for 
rushing yardage over a four-year varsity 
career. I saw Luppino play twice, and I 
can honestly say he was the greatest 
change-of-pace and change-of-direction 
runner I have ever seen. 

I don’t argue that statistics cannot be 
overdone, but it is just as easy to overdo 
a condemnation of them, as I feel Mr. 
Frank has done. 

William Misselwitz 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


Sirs: 

I must say, it was a most interesting 
article if you judge it merely as enjoyable 
reading. However, I think Frank’s obvi- 
ous dislikes of certain sportswriters get 
the better of his article. 

I would certainly disagree with his 
statement that “when a man unloads 35 
passes in a game, his team is not playing 
football, |butl is playing basketball with 
shoulder pads.” Who is Frank to judge 
how the game should be played? Certain- 
ly, there were some great oldtimers, but 
so was the model T great. The complexion 
of the game changes and today’s fan ap- 
preciates viewing a game with more ac- 
tion than he would have seen in the 1 920s. 

Lyndell Manley 

Lancaster, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Mr. Frank may do all the campaigning 
he desires on this topic, but I for one look 
forward to your weekly baseball and foot- 
ball X-rays plus college leaders statistics. 

Ernie Beren 

East Lansing, Mich. 


Sirs: 

I must say that although you waste 
many unnecessary words on subjects that 
obviously do not fall into the category 
of sports, c.g., horse racing, which belongs 
on the financial pages; yachting, which 
belongs only on the society pages; bridge, 
the middle-class contribution to club- 
ism; your general contributions to this 
most dynamic area of sports are above 
average. 

Mr. Stanley Frank’s article concerning 
the meaningful meaninglessness of sta- 
tistics in sports is a historic endeavor to 
curb the overwhelming tide of absurd 
numeration that threatens to engulf the 
vonlinuetl 
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19TH HOLE continued 

sports page reader's mind. Mr. Frank is 
a bold and honorable man. There is no 
hope for salvation as regards the multi- 
tudes of men and women who are shame- 
fully masquerading in the guise of sports 
reporters, but possibly, if the young and 
budding sportswriters would use the 
ideas embodied in this and like articles 
as a constitution, there may be hope. 

R. 0. Williams Jr. 

Denver 

FOOD: SNOW GOOSE 

Sirs: 

Young snow geese may be Fair game 
for Monsieur Louis (Food, Nov. 17), hut 
they are out of bounds for most of the 
rest of us. 

If someone has domesticated snow 
geese and is selling them commercially, I 
would appreciate knowing the source. 

Few wild birds are more delicious than 
a young snow goose; and no sort of meat 
is tougher than an adult. It has the con- 
sistency of a rubber boot and gets tough- 
er the longer you cook it. 

Charles P. Durkin 
Bernardsville, N.J. 

• The management of “21” gets its 
young snow geese from shooting 
friends. They are no longer commer- 
cially available in New York City. 
Below, Mr. Durkin will find two rec- 
ipes from Mary Mahon's bulging files 
applicable to the preparation of the 
snow goose, including one for those 
tough old ones. 

CANADIAN snow GOOSE l young and 
old). A young gosling can be stuffed 
and roasted like a turkey. Saute half a 
pound of chicken livers and the cut- 
up goose liver and heart in a little but- 
ter, then add Vi teaspoon rosemary, 
cup sherry or Madeira and 1 cup 
chicken stock, and simmer until ten- 
der. Mix this with 1 pound unshelled, 
roasted chestnuts, V 2 pound cooked 
sausage meat, 1 cup sliced mushrooms 
and enough bread crumbs to achieve 
a good consistency and to fill the 
cavity of the bird, which will vary in 
size. Lard the breast with strips of salt 
pork, inserted with a larding needle 
or with a small, sharp knife. Roast 
the goose at 475° until tender. Un- 
like its domestic counterpart, wild 
goose is dry and should be basted fre- 
quently with a mixture of 1 cup dry 
white wine, 1 cup orange juice, and 
2 tablespoons lemon juice. 

For an older goose, braising is the 
best solution. A standard recipe for 
pot roast may be followed, substi- 
tuting chicken broth for the usual 
water. The goose must be cooked 
very slowly, in the oven or on top of 
the stove, in a tightly covered, heavy 
braising pot. Lard the bird with strips 
of salt pork, as with the gosling, and 
place it in the pot on a bed of vege- 
tables (such as potatoes, carrots, cel- 
ery, leeks), with the broth only half- 


way covering it. A good stuffing for 
braised goose is a mixture of sliced 
apples and onions, with prunes that 
have been soaked a while in water to 
make them very moist. A classic 
mashed potato and celery stuffing 
may be used, if preferred. — ED. 

FOOD: STEAK 

Sirs: 

Mrs. Mabon’s article on the steak 
(Food, Oct. 20) certainly hit a warm spot 
in my rather large family's fancy. 

While her article is full of poignant 
suggestions, it does not specifically state 
what cut of meat should be used for 
the steak au poivre or for the steak 
Chateaubriand. 

We are especially interested in view of 
the fact that, we butcher about two prime 
steers a year. I would like to be able to get 
this type of cut from our beef. 

Henry C. Greene 

Springfield, Ohio 

• Mrs. Mabon recommends sirloin for 
the steak au poivre, but porterhouse 
would do, provided it is at least two 
inches thick. Steak Chateaubriand is 
a standard cut from the steer; it is 
the thickest part of the filet. — ED. 

FOOD: APPLES 

Sirs: 

Those apples pictured on your Novem- 
ber 10 food page have got my taste buds 
tingling. I’m an apple eater from way 
back and have eaten as many as a dozen 
a day when I was a boy. That was back 
in the '30s when apples were so cheap, 
even down here in Texas, that we bought 
them by the bushel. 

Having never seen an apple on a tree, 
I've often thought of spending a vacation 
in apple country when the apples are ripe. 

R. J. Leddy 

Houston 

Sirs: 

I suggest that you stick to sports re- 
porting. It is more than inconvenient to 
be in the middle of making a ravishing 
dessert only to find that sugar in an un- 
specified amount is required for the apple 
pan dowdy. Of course, we could blame it 
all on the “nice old lady from Whitins- 
ville, Mass." 

Toni Falter 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

The weekend I tried to make your vari- 
ation of apple pan downy I was stumped. 
Please tell me how much sugar to add for 
the dowdy part. 

Charles Bryk 

Brooklyn 

• Two tablespoons.— ED. 

FOOD: VENISON 

Sirs: 

If that is the manner in which Mary 
Frost Mabon treats good venison (Food, 


Nov. 3), she would never be allowed to 
light the fire in any of my camps. 

Jay J. Smith 

Casper, Wyo. 

• Mr. Smith is hereby invited to tell 
us how he treats good venison. — ED. 

GRAND PRIX RACING: 

BIRTH OF A CHAMPION? 

Sirs: 

Your article concerning the recent rul- 
ing to limit the displacement of Grand 
I'rix racing cars to 1.5 liters ( Who’ll play 
follow the liter?, SI, Nov. 17) prompts 
me to observe that the average speed 
that can be attained by the 1,500-cc. car 
on a fast track is not so slow as to be 
devoid of challenge. Furthermore, it may 
result in the emergence of a new cham- 
pionship car. 

Jean Behra, driving a 1.5-liter Formula 
II Porsche at Reims with an average speed 
of 116 mph, which, incidentally, is about 
the same as the winning average set in 
1954 by Fangio in one of the finest cars 
in racing history, the 2.5-liter Formula I 
Mercedes-Benz. 

In August the same car, without the 
aid of Behra, placed sixth over-all in the 
very testing Formula I race at the Nur- 
burgring. Its average speed was 4 mph 
less than this year’s most successful 
Grand Prix car, the English Vanwall. 

Although I agree that the decision 
against Formula I racing is unjustified 
and may be injurious to the spectator 
appeal of the sport, I should be neither 
sorry nor surprised if the 1 .5-liter Porsche 
became the championship car of 1959. 

Carroll H. Sudler III 
Ellsworth AFB, S. Dak. 

• Certainly 1,500-cc. racing is “not 
devoid of challenge”— nor is quarter- 
midget racing or lawn-mowing. The 
point is that it manifestly lacks the 
traditional impressiveness, in the 
cars’ size and power, of Formula I 
racing; a situation analogous, as Ken- 
neth Rudeen pointed out in his col- 
umn, to abandoning the heavyweight 
division in boxing. Certainly Behra 
was fast at Reims, but the winning 
Formula I car was substantially fast- 
er. Comparison of Behra’s 1958 For- 
mula II performance with Fangio’s 
1954 Formula I performance is invidi- 
ous because engineering advances 
have produced more horsepower from 
engines of all sizes since then. — ED. 

NOT FUNNY 

Sirs: 

We can well understand the sentiments 
of the three ladies pictured in your Nov. 
24 cartoon exclaiming, "And where may 
1 ask is Goucher?” With the banners of 
the other seven Ivy League schools in- 
cluded in the cartoon, we of Brown feel 
rather left out. 

Bill Stamm, Brown ’58 

Gary Smith, Brown ’60 
Harv Hansen, Brown ’62 
Charlie Warner, Brown ’62 
Bob City, Brown ’62 

Providence 
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as deodorants guard you 


If you are among the millions of fastidious who like to 
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Pat on the Back 

John (7. Zimmerman 


HORACE ALBERT McKINNEY 


Responsibility and the desire for perfection 


The assistant pastor of the Wake Forest Baptist Church 
was talking to reporters about basketball: “There is in- 
herent in the game always the desire to be perfect. There 
are more real carryovers from basketball to life than 
most people realize.” The head coach of basketball at 
Wake Forest College took up the thought. “Man-to- 
man defense,” he said, "teaches individual responsibil- 
ity. If a person is a good competitor in sports he is gen- 
erally a good competitor in life.” It was small wonder 
that coach and pastor agreed. They are one and the 
same man, “Bones” McKinney, as effective a player and 
coach as the game has produced. 

McKinney is that rarity in sports, a highly articulate 
athlete who loves to win. He was a sensational high 


school and college player in North Carolina and a hap- 
pily uninhibited star professional (he once hopped into 
the bleachers to hawk popcorn) with the now-' - funct 
Washington Capitols and the Boston Celtics. In 1952 
McKinney “made up my mind to abandon those things 
I knew to be wrong” and entered a Baptist seminary. A 
year after his ordination his lanky figure was back on the 
bench, suffering visibly, gesticulating, gulping dipper 
after dipper of water as he watched his Wake Forest 
boys on the court. From his ministry (McKinney is the 
college’s assistant chaplain and greatly in demand as a 
preacher) he derives a profound satisfaction. 

“If all I ever could be at Wake Forest is a basketball 
coach,” he once told an audience. “I would not be there.” 
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THE RICH LOOK IN KNITS 

Smart knit shirts of “Orion” and wool are luxurious, comfortable 
. . . keep their shape through wearing and washing 


Now, the touch and talent of "Orion” 
in line jersey sport shirts. Made of a 
blend of 80% "Orion”* acrylic fiber 
and 20% wool, these knit shirts are 
luxurious, rich-textured, and have un- 
precedented shape retention. "Orion” 


enables knits to resist stretching or 
shrinking: eliminates the need for 
blocking or shaping after washing. 
Give yourself the pleasure of wear- 
ing these new knit shirts. You’ll con- 
sider them purchases well made. 



nl's registered Irodemtirk for its ocrylic fiber. Do Pont mokes fibers, not the fobric Or soorl shirt shown. 
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